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Survey of the World: 
Arbitration Prospects at The Hague—Dreyfus Vindicated—Spanish 
Courts Revived at Manila—Ohio Convention—Alaskan Dispute, etc. 1527 
The United States Navy ..... . .Rear-Admiral William T. Sampson 1533 
The Sermon of a Robin (Poem) ............. + Satah Piatt 1535 
Negro Suffrage in Alabama ... ...... Gov. Joseph F. Johnston 1535 













The Alaskan Boundary Dispute. ............ .Marcus Baker 1537 
The World’s Peace Conference ......... . Edward Page Gaston 1540 
English Notes .......-20-eeee0+e00 6 Justin McCarthy 1542 
A Continuing City . : vi » + oe + « Pres. David Starr Jordan 1545 
When the Sun’s on Sliabh ities (Story) ’ . . . « Sewmas MacManus 1548 
Thomas Hood’s First Century .......0...008. H. C. Shelley 1552 
The War in Luzon. ...........4 +. «Chaplain James Mailley 1557 
The Origin of Spiritualism. ............. William B. Phillips 1560 
Francisque Sarcey......... oe eee eo « E, Irenaeus Stevenson 1563 


Book Reviews: 


A Few Good Books for the Summer—The Wayfarers—A Dictionary 

of the Bible—The Letters of Thomas Carlyle, ete... 1... +++ $565 
Editorials : 

The Peace Conference—The Civil Service Order—Dreyfus Revision— 

The Pope and Rome—The Troops for the Philippines, etc. ...... J57/] 


Religious : : 
The Baptist National Anniversaries. . . . . . Dr. Kerr Boyce Tupper 1579 
The Lutheran General Synod ...... <<re Prof. E. J. Wolf 1580 
The Reformed (German) General Synod... .. . Dr. James I. Good 1522 


Financial, Insurance, etc... 1. ee ec eee te tee ee eee oo « $585 
md 
Five Cents a Copy - Two Dollars.a Year 
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FIFTY-FOURTH 


JOHN A. [icCALL, = 


BALANCE SHEET, JANUARY 1ST, 1899. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 


NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


President. 





ASSETS. 


United. States, State, City. County and other Bond 
(cost he $3 Me tt Toarket b Seen, Dec. 31, 1898.. * $121, 579,619 








Bonds and 8 (777 first liens)...........22---.00ee 3 
Real Estate es Seiccen er eepen 12 office a: 16,539, 00 
Deposits in Trust Companies and Banks, at interest 8,434,786 
Loans to Poliey-holders their policies as ly 
(legal value thereof, $16,000,000)..............-..+. 9,818,600 


000,000) 
Loans on Stocks and Bonds market — $9,229,702)... 7,390,845 
Stocks of Banks, Trust oe Ne ($4,533,086. ¢ cost 


value ), market value, Dec. 31, 1398..... ......0sseeeeere 6,950,831 
Premiu ms in transit, reserve charged in Liabilities. - 2,280,188 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual Premiums not yet due, Te- 

serve charged in Lisbitities. Sp emke he copsbasebennesen nes 2,087,274 
Interest and Rents due and accrued..............-. -..+: 1,440,487 
mium Notes on policies in teres ‘Gegal value of 

POlicies, $2,500,000. ........cececcccescsscscccccccccceccees 1,820,423 

TOTAL ASSETS. ...........cccccceeees $215,944,811 


LIABILITIES. 


Policy Reserve (per coutinonte of New 


York Insurance artment............ 175,710,249 
All other Linbiliciess oPoliey Ci Claims, An- — 
—- —eeweenne : c., awaiting oss $178,068,682 
presentment for payment. ............... 383— E 
Additional Polic Reserve voi- sits ae 
= set aside by the Com- 2.958,426 
Surp us Reserved Funds volun- si 
cour set aside by the Com- 
pe uwhions. -....- woe vep bese whs dn eoa 26,414,234 


othee Funds for ali other con- 
tingencies 





8,623,819— 27,876,179 





TOTAL LIABILITIES.... 


----- 215,944,811 
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EXPENDITURES, 1898. 


Paid for Losses, Endowments and Annuities... .. $15,390,978 


Paid for Dividends and Surrender Values...... 6,128,888 





see eeeneccceecceseconmeee Pads Oaey ‘Commissions New Bust f 
WAR PRERIURS. aaeany $152,093,369 ;  eereene: — S "Toon —~ ed 
Bonds Beas Salat cibehenerebnnas spection of Risks ($449,428)...........s..0s+seseeee 8,770,332 
Loans fo Bolicy-hoiders, soared by re “ising, kquipment Account, Teegraphy Font: 
serves on policies..... Occcccccccccccsesse 628,638 ge, Commissions on 8191927 ‘51 of a Basinons 
R Other Securities. ............... seeedeseress 391,353 - Miscellaneous Expenditures.................. 5,208,754 
ents TeceiVed.......cccccscccesese hibechuvekensé 875,741 
Dividends on stocks.7772220020200727.7. seesceeee 221,780 Balance—Excess of ieee over Expen- 
TOTAL, INTEREST, RENTS, &c qe. hanie 9,799.268 ditures for year...... pibuine vcailek pdicubiessercces 14,088,004 
TOTAL INCOME........ $45,431 3916 TOTAL EXPENDITURES....... oseeee+--45,431,916 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. COMPARISON FOR SEVEN YEARS. 
ON THE BASIS OF PAID-FOR BUSINESS ONLY. 1-1898.) 


NUMBER OF POLICIES. AMOUNT. 
In Force, December 31, 1897... r $877 020,925 
New Insurance Paid-for 1898. 73,471 152,098,369 
Old Insurances revived and 

increased, 1898........... 835 2,129,688 





TOTAL siNeee OF} «407,264, $1,031,243,982 
DEDUCT TERMINATIONS: 
By at ag Materty, Sur- 








render, Expiry, &c...... 33,330 87,222,862 | 
Paid-for Businessin ° 
Force December 
3ist, 1898..... wee 373,934 $944,021,120 
PGE GTI, 6c occcancccnesnsnevesves 40.976 $67,000,195 
New Tyeeendienss eciinnd in 1898 6,142 15,986,836 








Dec. 81st, Py gos Sist, 1898. Gain in Seven Years. 
Assets.. -+ TRB s 947,290 $216,944,811 $89, Leaf 621 
Income.. 31,86 4,194 45, 431 1,91 7 13,6 7,723 
Dividends of 
goer sonetes 
Holders 1,260,340 
Total Pa y- 
ments iter 


olic 
Holders....... 312,67 1,491 
ber 


Policies S 
Force,......00 
Insurance 
in Force, 
premiums 
paid...... $576,689,649 $944,021,120 $368,331,471 


2,769,432 1,499,092 


21,619,866 8,848,374 


182,803 373,934 191,131 





Certificate of Superintendent of State of New York Insurance Department. 


ALBANY, January 6th, 1899. 


I, LOUIS F. PAYN, -Gapertatentens of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify that the NEW-YORK LIFE INSUR- 


ANCE COMF ANT, of the C 
in this Sta! 


ty of New York, in the State of New York, is duly ‘authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance 


IFU RTHER CERTIFY that, in accordance with the provisions of Section Eighty-four of the insurance law of the State of New 
York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said comneey outstanding on the 3ist day of December, 1898, to be valued as per the 


Combined Experience Table of Mortality, at four es cent. 
I FURTHER CERTIFY that the admitted assets are 


terest, and I certify the same to be $175,710,249. 


ww 22S, 94244,811. 


THE GENRE A. LIABILITIES, $2,358,383. 
9, MAKING THE TOTAL Vin BILITIES PER STATE L 


‘HE NET POLICY RESERVE, AS CALCULATED BY THIS DEPARTMENT, $175,710, 


$178, oO: e s, 
THE ADDITIONAL POLICY RESERVE VOLUNTARILY SET ASIDE BY THE COMPANY, 
$2,838 ,6ec2c.. 
THE SURPLUS RESERVED FUNDS VOLUNTARILY SET ASIDE BY THE COMPANY, 


$26,414,284. 


OTHER FUNDS FOR ALL OTHER CONTINGENCIES, 


$s ,6e¢2383:,81090. 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name and caused my official seal to be affixed at the City of Albany, the 


day and year first above written. 


LOuUIS FF. PAYN 


’ 
SUPERINTENDENT OF eee 
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D. Appleton & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


Fortune’s my Foe. 


By J. BLOUNDELLE-BuRTON, author of ‘‘ The Scourge 
of God,’’ ‘*The Clash of Arms,’’ ‘* Denounced,” 
etc. No, 265, Appletons’ Town and Country Li- 
brary, I2mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents, 


Mr, Bloundelle- Burton has proved his ability tointerest readers so 
thoroughly that it is sufficient merely to announce this new and en- 
tertaining romance, His story moves briskly as usual, and there is 
a constantly sustained interest and plenty of dramatic action. 




















Practical Agriculture. 


By CHARLES C, JAMES, M.A, Deputy Minister of 
Agriculture for Ontario, formerly Professor cf Chem- 
istry at the Ontario Agricultural College. Amer- 
ican Edition, Edited by John Craig, Professor of 
Agriculture in tbe Iowa Agricultural College, 
12mo. Cloth, 80 cents, net. 








These books are for sale by all booksellers, or they will 
be sent by mail, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO, 
72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


WANTED.—Two educated men in every county to represent 


‘The International Year Book,” 


a necessity to every reader or Cyclopedia user. 1,000 sold before 
publication. Address 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, N. Y. City. 


EXPERT TYPEWRITING in English, German, French, 
Spanish, Italian. Russian and Latin. Only superior 
work in revision of Mss. Orders solicited from any distance. 

Moderate rates 
Paull & VanPaaken, 24 Gold St., New York City. 











‘* To writers and thinkers on municipal problems 
the volume is almost indispensable.”"—OUTLOOK,. 


e es : o * 
Municipal Monopolies 
By Epwarp W. Bemis, JOHN R, CoMMONs, FRANK 

Parsons, M. N. BAKER, F. A. C. PERRINE, MAX 
West. r2mo, cloth, appendix, index, $2.00, 
(Vol. XVI., Crowell’s Library of Economics and 
Politics. ) 3 


“‘ Probably no more timely work has appeared in this generation. 
The facts and statistics gathered in these seven hundred pages are 
those which thousands are inquiring for. They are exact, official, 
and unimpeachable,” —JN. Y. World. 


For sale by booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt 
of price by the publishers, 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


New York and Boston. 





SCIENCE OF RELIGION. 
OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago. 


Just Published 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF REASONING, 
by Alfred Binet. 


STEINWAY 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand Pianos in 
Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or on installments a large 
assortment of nearly new STEIN WAY Grand, Upright and Square 
Pianos, all warranted like their new Pianos 4lso, second-hand 
Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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llentown College for Young Ladies, 








EDUCATION. 


chormraer a. zpapbors, Agen 
cy supplies. free of charge, Colleges. 
Schools, Families with Teachers. Recom- 
Rents and sells school 

¥; d_ Art Bureau. Tele- 
phone 1382 18th. JOHN C. ROCKWELL, 
3K. 14th St., N. Y. City. 








ew Hampshire Military Acad- 
LY emy, West Lebanon, New Hampshire. 
Prepares for Government Academies and 
Colleges. Full Commercial Courre 

Major B. F. Hyatt, A.M., Prin. 


ABBOT ACADE MY Young Ladies 





Courses of Studies, and a College fitting 
Course. Address Miss Emily A. Means, 
Principal. 





B2plineton Jastical Academy, 
184, ant eee. ew Jersey. Establishe 
for boys. College and Business Pre 

tion. Military and Nantical Drill. Manual 
Training. Moderate charges. Rev. C. E. 
0. NicHors, Head Master. 





ern school of the highest type © 


Allentown, Pa. Located in the beautt- 
ful Lehigh Valley. No requisite lacking. 
Write. J. W. KNAPPENBERGER, Pres. 





Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
Worcester, Mass. Courses of study in Me- 
chanical, Civil and Electrical Engineering 
and Chemistry. 195-page Catalogue, show 
ing appointments secured by graduates 
mailed free. Expensesiow 32nd 
year. J K. MARSHALL, Registrar. 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4 
For circulars address 


Samug. C. BENNETT, Dean. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 


Law Deont nent of Lake Forest 
niversity. 

Three year course leading to degree of 
LL.B. prepares for admission to the Bar 
inall the States. For catalogue, address the 
secretary, 

ELMER E, BARRETT, 
Athenzeum Bid 








LL.B., 
ig., Chicago, Ill. 





POTTER COLLEGE for Young Ladies 


Pupils from 26 States. 18 teachers. Ele- 
pay furnish d. Modern conveniences, 

schools inone Board and tuition $250.00. 
Send for catalogue. Bowling Green, Ky, 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, 


Founded 1803. For the higher educa- 
tion of young women. Classical and Scien- 
tific course of study, also ig ig ed and 
Opti nal. Year begins Sept. 20, 1899. 


MISS IDA C. ALLEN, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 


Wheaton Seminary 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 








Christian home 4nflu: 
ences. Beautifully and healthfully situated 
28 miles from Boston wei 


For circul: dress the - 
dent, Rev. SAMUEL V. Cone ae. D.D., 


extensive grounds. 


ar and views ad 
orton, Mass. 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 


PARIS IN 1900, ei wisc2ae 





HOTEL BRUNSWICK... 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE. Proprietors. 





Physicians Recommend 


UNQUALIFIEDLY THE MOUNTAINS 


of Sullivan, Uleter, and Delaware Counties, N. Y., on 
the main line and branches of the New York, Ontario 
and Western Railway, to those residents of Greater 
New York who are seeking a SUMMER HOME for 
their families in a region 0: 


Absolute health at moderate cost, 


2,000 feet above the sea. Pure Air, Pure Water, Pure 
Milk. Send 7 cents for postage to the undersigned, or 
call and get free at wee below, the Superbiy 


It gives list of Hotels, Farm and Boarding Houses, 
with their location, rates, attractions, etc. 

IN NEW YORE: 118, 165, 171, 371, 944, 1854 Broad- 
way; 287 4th Av.; 8 Park Place; 787 6th Av.; 245 
Columbus Av.; 153 Kast 125th St.; 273 West 125th Sr. 
Ticket Offices, Franklin and West 42d St. Ferries. 

IN BROOKLYN: 4 Court St.; 860 Fulton St.; 98 
Broadway; 801 Manhattan Av.; Eagle Office. 

J. C. ANDERSON, 
Genera] Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver 8t., N. Y. 





A TRIP TO 
CALIFORNIA 








is a revelation to one who has not made it, and 

a double pleasure to those who have enjoyed it.’ : 
The way’ to go is by the New York Central 

Lines—you have the choice of a dozen routes and 


the quickest and most comfortable trains, 


A copy of ‘‘ Two to Fifteen Days’ Pleasure Tours” will be sent 
free; aj meen receipt of a 2-cent stamp, bv George H Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 


fair rates. Personally conductéd 
A WORD TO THE WISE parties. Membership restri ted. 


TED CRAWFORD TOURS, 


610 Tiemont Building, Boston, Mass. 220 Broadway, St. Paul 
Building, New York rorz Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NVIAIALALIALALIALIALALIALLALLALLE 
F EUROPE 


> H. GAZE & SONS Estab. = 
TOURIST AGENCY 1844 


R. H. CRUNDEN, GEN’L AGT. 
Forty PROGRAMMES, all Europe, now ready—say where 





e World. Tourist Gazette, 100 pp free 113 Broadway, 
New York; 220 South Clark Street, Chicago; 201 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston; 14South Broad St., Philadelphia. 


UMA AULA SU dbk dk bk bk bk bd Jb ddd 


ITALY, EcYPT and Hoty LAND 
: by the PRINCE LINE. 

New, first-class fast steamers.... 

Rates lower than by other Lines. 


C.B. RICHARD & CO.,G. P. Agts. 
Prince Line, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 


COLORADO 
TOURISTS 


The only direct line to Manitou 
and Colorado Springs is 


THE GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 
Also best line to Denber. 

Acknowledged by all to habe 
the Best Dining Car Service. 

woeeNewest trains between 
Chicago, Omaha, Kansas City 
and Colorado....Buffet, Library 
and Smoking Cars. 

If you want a delightful trip 
on a strictly “‘up-to-date’’ train 
take the “Big 5”” from Chicago 
and Omaha, or No. 9 from 
Kansas City. 


For handsome book “Manitou and the 
Mountains ’’ address 

























John Sebastian, «. p. 4. cuicaco 











S. S.‘‘NEW ENGLAND,” 


‘ 11,600 Tons. Twin Screw. 





If so, sail from BOS 
TON on one of the Fast Steamers of the 


PUROPE pa a POMINION LINE 


Crossing the Atlantic under 7 days. 
S. S.‘‘ DERBYSHIRE.” 


7,000 Tons. Twin Screw. 


S. S.“‘CANADA,” 
9,000 Tons. Twin Screw 


Sailing from Fitchburg R. R. Docks, Charlestown, every alternate Wednesday for Queenstown and Liverpool. 


ST. LAWRENCE SERVICE 


For rates, plans and information regarding these services, apply to or address 
Richards, Mills & Co., 103 State Street, Hoston, or 69 Dearborn Street. Chicago. Ill 


MONTREAL and QUEBEC to LIVERPOOL, via LONDONDERRY. 
“* Shortest Sea Pasape” SAILINGS—Every Saturday at 9 A.M. 
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PSCOSSSSSCHOSOHTSHSTSHSTHSSSSOCSTSSSCHSSSSCSSHOSHOSHSSOSSHSOHSSOSSHOSOVSeveveesssOSE 
SO OOOOOOMOMONNOO DOOD 


CALIFORNIA via Sunset Limited 


HIS palatial solid vestibuled train, the perfection of railway equipment, consists 

of Combination car, containing smoking parlor, barber shop, and bath-room. 

Ladies’ parlor and stateroom car, containing a large parlor, and seven staterooms, 
which may be occupied singly, or em suite. 

Two double drawing-room, ten-section sleeping-cars, and dining-car, in which 


meals are served a /a carte. 


Pacific Company. 


SOD OO OOOOOOOMRMDROOOO OO D> 
OOOO OOOO OOS 2208 BAODAOOSOOOOOSOOOHOSHOOGOOOHOHHEHOHEOOEOOOOOOOESOE 


Commencing December Ist, 1898, Sunset Limited will be operated between 
New Orleans and San Francisco, via Los Angeles, twice a week, leaving New Orleans 
Mondays and Thursdays, via the popular Sunset Route of the Southern 


No snow, no cold weather, no high altitudes, quick time, perfect roadbed, and ; 
luxurious equipment of the Sunset Limited, serve to make Sunset Route 
unexcelled asa WINTER ROUTE to CALIFORNIA 


NEW ORLEANS TO LOS ANGELES, 58 HOURS. 
NEW ORLEANS TO SAN FRANCISCO, 75 HOURS. 


For descriptive literature, rates, and tickets, call on or address 


E, E. CURRIER, New England Agent, 9 State Street, Boston. 
EDWIN HAWLEY, A. G. T. M., 349 Broadway, New York. 





HOTEL VENDOME, 


Commonwealth Avenue, 


BOSTON. 


The largest first-class hotel in the city and most desir- 
able for Summer patronage, 
C. H GREENLEAF & CO. 
























Two Privileges 
Summer Travel. 


Is a very handsome little book of 
24 pages, profusely illustrated 
with beautiful half-tone engrav- 
ings and printed on fine enamel 
book paper. 

It explains about a visit to 
oe ara Falls and a trip on the 

udson River, two privileges 

coheed to patrons who travel in 
the splendid through trains over 
the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern a 

Sent to any address on receipt 
of two cents in postage by apply- 
ing to 




































A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0. 




















Ba 
SUMMER And on Lake Champlain. 
H = Ss anand we pales for l Illustrated 
VERMONT | + W: 2CCt ee Broadway, N.Y. 
“The 4.00 P. M. Limited” 


BETWEEN 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Has been newly equipped with elegant Coaches 
and Drawing-Room Cars, built by the Pullman 
Company expressly for this train. All the cars 
are vestibuled, and excel, in beauty of finish 
and comfort, any others in New England. 


DINING CAR ATTACHED BETWEEN BOSTON 
AND SPRINGFIELD. 
ALL trains are lighted by gas and heated by steam, 
Through Express Trains between 


NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN, HARTFORD AND 
BOSTON, VIA SPRINGFIELD LINE. 





7p Seymenr Building, 


Briarcliff Milk ite svenve ana tort 








TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


Fulton st.. New York, sell all makes under half pri 
= before writing them for Pade udiced advice and pues voy 
mmense 
Guarani 


first class. Deaiscs sappied Bae sont Mics cot. 





USE OUR LEDGER AND LINEN aig 


Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 
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UGAR is not improved by the ad- 


dition of sand; neither is White 





Lead improved by the addition of 
ro | Zinc and Barytes, yet there are hundreds of 
BROOKLYN \ wwyor | SUCh mixtures branded and sold as “ White 
cea Lead,” “Pure White Lead,” etc, 
SOUTHERN ; 4 
} caicnge. You can avoid these by making sure that 
ee the brand is right. Those named in the . 
MISSOURI Ss. Leute, 
RED SEAL 4 4 
- margin are genuine, 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO P ‘ a 
hiladel By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
MORLEY level ~ FREE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
SALEM able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
CORNELL Salem, Mass. folder showing picture of house painted in diff. designs or various styles or 
ony Buffalo, combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint, , 


Louisville, 
National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 





AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 

Send for a beautiful booklet free.« It 

tells how to obtain, free, the famous 

LARKIN SOAPS 222° 
The Larkin Soap Mig. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN THE INDEPENDENT, MARCH 30TH. 





LEWIS & CONGER, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 
IN 


Rouse-Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, 
© Crockery, China and Glassware. 


uisites; Afternoon Tea_ Kettles, Co 
chines; Voyagers’ Lamps, &c., &c. 


i 
Goods delivered free to any part of the Greater New York, or 


carefully packed and delivered to any station within 100 miles 
of the city. 


130 and 132 West 42d Street, 
BETWEEN 6TH AVE. AND BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 





COOL HATS for 
Warm Weather 


STRAW HATS in ali styles, Rough {and 
Ready, Sennett, Fancy English Split, Soft 
Natural Mackinaw from $1.00 to $4.00, 


Light weight Derby Hats, in all the colors 
and styles, Hats and Caps for the Golfer and 
the Bicycler at popular prices. 


E. Willard Jones, 49 Nassau St. 

















SELTZER 








At druggists, 50c. and $1.00. 





“The Great Superiority” 


= of Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is in its power to relieve without irritation. 
7 ©6©It cleanses and refreshes the stomach and 
. . 4 we bowels, removes gouty and rheumatic 
1 poisons from the blood, and ad/ays feverish 
conditions in a wonderful manner. 
TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. 
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CARPETS. 


Special Sale (This Week), 
450 PIECES AXMINSTERS, 


the $1.35 kind, 
at 81 OO the yard. 


Summer Furnishings. 
MATTINGS! MATTINGS! 


Both China and Japanese, our own direct importation ! 
from $4.00 to $20 per roll of 4 yards. 
Value from $6.00 to $24. 


INGRAIN CARPETS. 


350 Rolls, New Styles in Brussels Bffccts, 
from :8$c. the yard. 


SUMMER FURNITURE, 


Suits and odd pieces upholstered in the fine Ningpoo Matting. 
REED and RATTAN Chairs, Rockers, Couches, &c. 
Also NEW GREEN RUSH. 

ALL AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co., 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH STS. 








- 


READING NOTICES. 


HARRIS PORTABLE FIRE ESCAPES. 
‘*Built to Save.’’ 

The Harris Portable Fire Escape is meant to be service- 
able in case of fire only and when not required for emer- 
gency is stored out of sight ; at the same time being always 
ready for tant use. It Joes not depend’on an ordin 
hempen rope. which so often burns and par s at the critical 
moment when a human life is hanging by it The steel 
cable, of which it is constru:ted. will not break and 
“nie can't burn. The flexible steel ladder rolls up in a small 
compass and may be kept in the oxidized and ornamented 
metallic case which i+ furnished with it | When the esca 
is attached and thrown out of the window it immediately 
unrolls itself and is ready for use This new form of fire 
escape is never out of urder and is instantly avuilable, 
while a child can. understand its use ing the past 
months a large number of prominent and well-known 
and people in this city and in others have equipped their homes 
Soft with this new safeguard against that great menace to city 

life—sudden fire. Send to the Harris safety Co., St. James 
Building, New York. or New York Life Building, Chicago, 
for descriptive matter. 
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SANITAS NUT FOODS. 
Sample Can Free. 

The Sanitas Nut Foods are made by a unique process 
from carefully blanched, thoroughly cooked, sterilized and 
pre-digested nut meats in many ways to suit the taste of 
the hale, hearty and robust as well as the dyepepule and 
consumptive. Not medicines but delicious dain , tempt- 
ing alike to the sick and well The latest addition to 
food science is Protose, a vegetable meat containing 25 
per cent more food value and 10 per cent more fat prop- 
erties than beef or mutton. with a taste that can hardly be 
distinguished trom meat The result of exhaustive experi- 
meuts by food experts. A palate-pleasing. nutritious deli- 
cacy. Booklet free. giving sixty ways to peruse toothsome 
dishes from these 20th century delicacies. ‘or six cents to 

pay pomeae the sanitas Nut food .o.. 79 Washington St., 
attle Creek, Mich , will send free a sample can of Protose. 





A Word About Carpets. 


The well-known carpet house of Shep; Knapp & Co. 
Sixth Ave.. i8th and (t4tn Sts.. are making a special sale 
this week of 450 pieces of axmimister which they are offer- 
ing at the low price of $1 00 a yard, although they are con- 
Sidered to be worth $1.35. The Chinese and Japanese 
mattings, which are of the direct importation of Sheppard 
Knapp & Co , are selling from $4 to $20 per roll of 40 yards, 
which are considered very low prices. 
d pts, in Brussels effects. are sold from 
Reed and rattan chairs, rockers, summer furniture and 
furnis are offered at such prices as are sure to give 
Satisfaction. If your summer home is not furnished do 
communicate with the popular house of 


The Ingrain car- 


not fail to 
Sheppard Knapp & ('o. 








25c per yard up.” 





E. 0. THOMPSON, Jr. 


Custom and Clerical 


, TAILOR, 


245 BROADWAY. 


ENTRANCE HALL DOOR SOUTH 
(oF FORMER ENTRANCE. .. . 


SECOND FLOOR. 


Merchant tailoring to order in the high- 
est known style of the art. The finest 
assortment of goods to select from. The 
finest location and suite of rooms on 
lower Broadway. Every convenience and 
moderate prices. Special attention paid 
to out-of-town orders. 

Business suits from $30 to $50. 


Trouser cutting a specialty. Prices 
from $9.00 to $15.00 for the very best. 


~ 





Addenda—No connection whatever with 
“The Thompson Clothing Co.”’ on First Floor. 


245 BROADWAY, 


Second Floor. ' Opposite City Hall Park. 


NEW FIELD AND 
OPERA GLASSES 

These glasses, called 
Trieder Binoculars, 
have eight to ten times 
ordinary construction. 





Army and Navy, at regattas and race- 
meets, while travelling, or on plains and 
ranches. For sale by all leading jewel- 
ers and opticians, w& Send for catalogue, 
Cc. Pp. Goer3, 
52 E. Union Sq., Hew Work, 


Head Offices : BERLIN- FRIEDENAU. 








For the Home, Library, Sick Room, Studio, Office, School Room. 


bey" THE STANDORETTE 


An Invalid’s Stan Easel, Reading 
Stan ook Rest. 









piece of furniture. Com- 
pactly folded; 

-.... shipped in 
id@gevox 24x21x2%. 


tion. Shipped 
on approval 

freight paid. If not as repre- 
sented, money refunded. ¢ 
Light, durable, ornament- eg 
al. Made of steel tubing, 
enameled in black. Trim- 
ings niekel plated. All adjustments are 
Jautomatic. Our booklet mailed free. 


D. H. ALLEN & CO., Miamisburg, 0. 
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Rely upon 


Platt’s 
Chlorides 


as your 
household 


disinfectant 


An odorless, colorless liquid ; 
Powerful, safe and cheap ; 


Invaluable in the city home ; 


Indispensable in the country home ; 


Sold in quart bottles only by drug- 
gists and high-class grocers. 


Enthusiasm. 


The delightful sensation 
of comfort and good health 
which comes with the wear- 
ing of 





Registered Trade Mark, 


Deimel Linen-Mesh 
Underwear 


is so unique that the wearers of these garments 
are our most enthusiastic advertisers. They 
endorse every claim made in behalf of this 
truly remarkable underwear, and our confi- 
dence in it is so great that our claits are 
daily becoming more and more sweeping, 
especially concerning its healthfulness. 


A little book discussing the subject 
free to all and the goods for sale at 


‘“ THE LINEN STORE,” 
James McCutcheon & Co, 


14 West 23d Street, New York 








Cut the string 

And let it run; 
Nothing like it 

Under the sun. 

There’s delight in the 
flavor, there’s health in 
the purity of HIRES Root- 
be The great temper- 

hen the day 

is hot there is no drink so 
satisfying; when the vi- 
tality islowno drink is so 
beneficial; when you are 
over heated no,drink is so 
cooling as 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


A temperance drink for everybody. 


Make it yourself at home. A package of 
Extract makes five gallons. Hires Roote 
beer, Carbonated ready for drinking. Suld 
everywhere by the bottle and case. Write to 

THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, and ask how a boy can make 
from 40 cents to $4.50 per day. 






























The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company, 


Chartered 1822. 
Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $5,943,151.98. 


o 
The Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, 
and is authorized to act as Executor, Administrator, ‘I'rustee, 
Guardian, Receiver. and in ail other Fiduciary capacities. 
Peet deposits upon Certificate of Deposit, or subject to 
check an 


ALLOWS INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES. 


Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Railroad and other 
Corporations, and as Registrar and Transfer Agent of Stocks 
and Bonds, 

EDWIN S. MARSTON, President. 
WM. H. LEUPP, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, Jr , Secretary 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Asst. Secy. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Samuel Sloan, > paaay Stillman, 
William Waldorf Astor, oses Taylor Pyne, 
James Roosevelt, Edward Rk. Bell, 

D. O. Mills. Henry A.C. Taylor, 
Robert F. Ballantine, S. S, Palmer. 
Franklin D. Locke, Edward R. Bacon, 
George F. Baker, D. H. King, Jr., 


Charles A, Peabody, Jr., H, Van R. Kennedy, 


Robert C. Boyd, Henry Hentz, 

E. R. Holden, Cleveland H. D , 
William Rowland, 
John L. Riker, 


Hugh D. Auchincloss, 
Daniel S. Lamont, 
Edwin S. Marston. 
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The British Foreign Office 

The Alaskan jh, published an account of 
Boundary the proceedings of the High 
Joint Commission concerning the Alaskan 
boundary at the final meeting of the Com- 
mission in February last. The British Com- 
mission, this account says, proposed arbitra- 
tion by a tribunal consisting of three jurists, 
one to be nominated by the Privy Council, 
one by President McKinley, and the third 
to be selected by these two. One of the rules 
proposed was that adverse holding or pre- 
scription during a period of fifty years 
should make good the title. All questions 
were to be determined by a majority, and 
the decision was to be final. The United 
States made a counter proposition that the 
tribunal should consist of six jurists, three 
to be named by each side; that our treaty 
with Russia should be considered, as well as 
the original Anglo-Russian treaty; that the 
“coast” referred to in the treaties should be 
defined as meaning thecoast of the continent; 
and that all tidewater towns and settlements 
how existing under our jurisdiction should 
be retained by the United States. The British 
Commissioners rejected these modifications, 
saying that a tribunal of six might reach no 
conclusion, and objecting to the provision con- 
cerning the word “coast” andthe settlements. 
They also, in response to an inquiry, object- 
ed to the selection of an umpire from the 
American Continent, and expressed a desire 
to refer the whole question to the two Gov- 
ernments for an exchange of views. Our 
Commissioners then urged them to consent to 
a settlement of all the other pending contro- 
versies. This they declined to do, saying 
that the other questions must be laid aside 
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to await a settlement of the boundary dis- 
pute. This account brings the record down 
to the adjournment of the Commission, and 
does not include, of course, any reference to 
the recent negotiations, which were inter- 
rupted, it is alleged, by Canada’s demand for 
the cession of Pyramid Harbor and a strip 
of territory on Lynn Canal. As to the exact 
nature of Canada’s latest condition con- 
flicting reports are published. It is stated 
that the two Governments will probably 
agree upon a modus vivendi to prevent the 
collision of armed forces in the disputed ter- 
ritory until some plan for arbitration shall 
be accepted. 





The Ohio Republican State 

The Ohio = Convention at Columbus on 
Republicans the 2d inst. was preceded by 
some factional maneuvering, but the meeting 
was quite harmonious. There were eight 
candidates for the office of Governor, but it 
was expected that either George K. Nash, of 
Columbus, formerly Attorney-General and 
afterward Justice of the Supreme Court, or 
Henry M. Daugherty, of Fayette County, 
chairman of the Republican Executive Com- 
mittee, would be nominated. Judge Nash 
had the support of Senator Hanna, and Mr. 
Daugherty was the candidate of Charles L. 
Kurtz, Governor Bushnell, Mayor McKisson, 
of Cleveland, and others who oppose the in- 
fluence of the Senator in the politics of the 
State. Senator Foraker was inclined to 
stand with them, altho he did not enter into 
the contest with vigor, and his attitude was 
not clearly disclosed. There were several 
contesting delegations, and the Committee 
on Credentials was required to decide con- 
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flicting claims affecting 113 out of the 813 
seats. The opponents of Judge Nash and 
Senator Hanna were unable to work together 
effectively. Before the roll was called, 
George B. Cox, the party leader in Cincin- 
nati, decided to exert his influence for Judge 
Nash. This is said to have turned the scale. 
Nash had 289 votes on the first ballot, against 
Daugherty’s 211, and before the taking of the 
second was finished he was nominated by 
unanimous consent. Then John A. Caldwell, 
formerly Mayor of Cincinnati, and a friend 
of Cox, was nominated for Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor. The result is regarded as a victory for 
Senator Hanna and the administration at 
Washington. The chairman of the conven- 
tion, Congressman Kerr (a member of the 
Caucus Committee on the Currency), said in 
his address that the party would “ enact into 
form of law the gold standard.” He also 
commended at length the President’s recent 
civil service order, and denounced trusts. A 
considerable part of the platform is given up 
to praise of the President and his administra- 
tion. The new civil service order is ap- 
proved, and the enactment of the shipping 
subsidy bill is demanded, together with the 
rigid enforcement of the law against trusts. 





The Mazet Committee has 
been taking testimony con- 
cerning the assessment of 
real estate for taxation in New York, the 
management of the city prison, and the fail- 
ure of the police to close disorderly houses: 
The committee and its counsel, Mr. Moss, 
were repeatedly insulted last week by Tam- 
many witnesses, whose insolence could not 
be restrained. One of the offenders was Cap- 
tain Price, of the police force, who is in au- 
thority over the precinct commonly called 
the Tenderloin. The keeper of a low resort 
testified some time ago that Price had re- 
quired him to pay for protection. Price de- 
nied this and asserted that Mr. Moss had in- 
duced a man to swear falsely against him be- 
fore a grand jury. He also called Mr. Moss 
a coward, challenged the lawyer to meet him 
outside of the committee room, and used 
much vulgar and some obscene language. 
When questioned as to certain notorious re- 
sorts in his precinct he expressed the opin- 
ion that “ there should be such places in all 
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large cities.” Recalled to the witness stand 
on the 3d inst., he refused to give the name 
of the man who, according to his story, had 
been induced by Mr. Moss to swear falsely 
against him. In this he was sustained by 


- one Henderson, who appeared as his counsel, 


and the two became so intolerably insolent 
that the committee ordered them to leave the 
room. Henderson refused to go, and drew a 
knife when the sergeant-at-arms approached 
him. He did not use it, but was ejected by 
the officer after a scuffle. Price himself, un- 
der the orders of the committee, advised the 
man to. go out peaceably. The testimony of 
the Tammany officers of the Department of 
Taxes and Assessment showed that the re- 
cent increase of valuations had not been uni- 
form and did not explain why Tammany 
owners of real estate had been favored at the 
expense of other citizens. 





The Nicaragua Canal Com- 

The Nicaragua jnission has at last sub- 
Canal mitted its report. It began 

its work by a careful study in this country 
of all available data bearing upon the sub- 
ject, going back nearly fifty years. From 
December 17th, 1898, until February 18th 
of this year a force of nearly one hundred 
men was employed in Nicaragua. The Com- 
mission adopts what is known as the Childs 
route between the great lake and the Pa- 
cific. This route follows the left bank of the 
Rio Grande from Brito up to the divide and 
then descends to the lake by way of the val- 
ley of the river Lajas. On the Atlantic side 
the Lull route has been taken. This, like 
the Maritime Company’s route, coincides 
with the San Juan River from the lake to a 
point, Boca San Carlos, just above the junc- 
tion of the San Carlos River with the San 
Juan. Here there is to be a dam 55 feet 
high. The Lull route then by excavation fol- 
lows the left bank of the San Juan to San 
Juanillo, from which it crosses the low coun- 
try to the port of Greytown. The route upon 
which the Maritime Company has done some 
work lies north of this one, passes through 
the hills by a deep cut, and for a consider- 
able distance west of the cut would be in an 
artificial lake, the waters of which would be 
retained by long walls. Neither the cut nor 
the walls would be required on the Lull 
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route. Two of the three commissioners, 
Rear Admiral Walker and Professor Haupt, 
agree in estimating the cost of the canal at 
$118,113,790; the estimate of the third com- 
missioner, Colonel Hains, is $134,818,308. 
The plans call for a canal 30 feet deep and 
150 feet wide where an artificial channel is 
required. Provision is made for ten locks, 
six of which are situated between the lake 
and Greytown. The three commissioners 
will be members of the new and larger com- 
mission, to be appointed under the act passed 
at the last session of Congress. 





Some progress has been made 
in the work of distributing the 
fund. of $3,000,000. In Havana 
on the third day 114 men received $75 apiece, 
103 rifles were delivered-and more than one 
hundred Cubans, whose names were not on 
the rolls, applied for the allowance. On that 
day the same rifle was offered by five 
Cubans, and there was no evidence that any 
one of them had been in the army. On the 
first day of the distribution at Santiago de 
Las Vegas payment was made to 65 men. 
At Melena the distributers were very cor- 
dially received, and 200 men were paid off in 
two hours. The officers are still opposed to 
the distribution. General Rodriguez says 
that none of his men shall take the money. 
General Delgado disbanded his forces, and 
when a few of his soldiers made known their 
purpose to apply at Havana for the allow- 
ance, he ordered that all who started for the 
city should be shot. On Memorial Day in 
Havana a flag was raised on the wreck of 
the “‘ Maine,” the graves of American sailors 
and soldiers were decorated, and there were 
services in the American cemetery, where 
General Lee made an address. The day was 
also observed at Santiago and Guantanamo. 
At a conference of the military governors 
it was decided that the rural guards are not 
needed and that public works shall not be 
undertaken for the sole purpose of relieving 
_the needy. A decree giving legal sanction to 
civil marriages only has been approved, but 
such unions may be followed by ecclesi- 
astical marriages. The Insular Commission 
appointed to inquire concerning the condition 
of Porto Rico has submitted a long report, 
pointing out what changes should be made in 
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the laws and government. All concessions, 
the Commission says, should be sold to the 
highest bidders after advertisement on the 
island and in this country, and be subject to 
the control of the island government, The 
public school system of the United States 
should be established, and competent teach- 
ers should be employed. The children are 
very bright and quick to learn, and are anx- 
ious to attend. public schools. 









Three topics in regard to the 
Philippines have been prom- 
inent during the week: the 
amount of troops needed, the establishment 
of courts and a new campaign toward the 
south. The close of service of the volun- 
teers brought up the question of replacing 
them, and General Otis announced that he 
needed 30,000 troops. He had on hand 24,- 
000 regulars, and the question arose whether 
they should call for from 5,000 to 10,000 vol- 
unteers. The matter has been decided by 
the Cabinet at Washington adversely to a 
call for volunteers, it appearing that what- 
ever additional regulars are needed, for the 
present at least, can be supplied. To the 
north of Manila there appears to have been 
no special movement. To the south, how- 
ever, there has been an expedition into the 
region once conquered by General Lawton, 
but where General Pio del Pilar has been 
gathering insurgents with considerable en- 
ergy. The march was under very difficult 
conditions, and whether it will accomplish 
much is not yet altogether evident, the heat 
and the rain proving very serious obstacles 
to overcome. Hitherto the court system has 
been in abeyance, but General Otis has is- 
sued an order re-establishing the Philippine 
courts on the Spanish system, without con- 
flicting with the sovereignty of the United 
States. The members are for the most part 
Filipinos of prominent positions. One of 
them, the chief justice, is the leader of his 
profession in the islands, and was for a con- 
siderable time Aguinaldo’s principal adviser. 
There weresome efforts among the local Eng- 
lish.and American residents to have the Eng- 
lish code and language adopted, but it was 
deemed unwise, even if practicable, to upset 
long usage. General Otis preferred to give 
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the natives courts in the language to which 
they have been accustomed. One difficulty 
arises from the fact that the Spanish salaries 
are very low, the judges securing their sup- 
port chiefly from fees, which have been 
abolished. Just how that is to be overcome 
is not yet evident. 





The Peace Conference 
at The Hague is sur- 
prising not only its crit- 
ics, but its friends, in the way in which it 
is taking hold of the different subjects be- 
fore it. The committees on arbitration, me- 
diation and the laws of war appear to be 
hard at work, and there has been manifest 
a disposition to secure the best possible re- 
sults. England, Russia and Italy preceded 
America in the presentation of schemes of 
arbitration, but the American scheme (out- 
lined below) has evidently had great infiu- 
ence. The American members of the com- 
mittee, Mr. White, President Low, and Mr. 
Hollis, have done excellent work and have 
gained for this country a most gratifying 
prominence in the whole Conference. While, 
of course, the sessions are still secret, there 
is apparently little effort to shut out the 
public from some general knowledge of what 
is going on, and there appears to be every 
prospect that the American, British and Rus- 
sian proposals will be welded into one, tend- 
ing toward the establishment of a system 
of permanent arbitration. A statement as 
to just what is to be included in the com- 
pulsory arbitration is, of course, premature. 
The Russians urged that monetary questions 
and questions concerning oceanic canals 
should be included. To these the Americans 
objected, especially to the latter, as in some 
cases involving vital interests and national 
honor, which are specifically reserved in the 
Russian scheme. Among the matters that it 
is supposed may be submitted to compulsory 
arbitration are pecuniary claims for illegal 
action or neglect toward the subject of an- 
other State; postal, telegraph and sanitary 
conventions; boundaries that have only tech- 
nical and not political interest: questions of 
assistance, judicial assistance, and rules for 
preventing collisions at sea, and some oth- 
ers. Mr. Holls, of the American delegation, 
presented a proposal concerning special me- 
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diation, and resolutions have been adopted 
with regard to the laws of war. One of these 
prohibited the use of dum-dum_ bullets, 
which are bullets flattened at the end so as 
to crush the body instead of simply passing 
through. This was opposed by England and 
Austria, the English opposition being based 
upon her experience in dealing with bar- 
barous tribes, where the ordinary bullets 
seem to accomplish very little, the savages 
bearing off several at a time without ap- 
parently weakening their power for resist- 
ance or flight. It was also resolved to pro- 
hibit the use of explosives from balloons and 
explosive bullets. One interesting statement 
in regard to the progress of arbitration is 
that the German delegates, who it was sup- 
posed were in general opposed, have an- 
nounced their earnest desire to see the 
scheme carried through. Altogether the out- 
look for good results is excellent. 





The scheme presented by 
the American Arbitration 
Committee invites the rep- 
resentatives of the different governments at 
the Conference to propose a series of negoti- 
ations for the adoption of a general treaty 
on the folowing plan, with such modifica- 
tions as may be necessary to secure the ad- 
hesion of at least nine sovereign Powers, 
four of whom shall have been signatories of 
the Declaration of Paris (in regard to pri- 
vateering, blockades, etc., 1856): 

' 1. A tribunal to be composed of one rep- 
resentative of each sovereign State partici- 
pating in the treaty, nominated by a majority 
of the highest court in that State. 

2. The tribunal to meet for organization at 
time and place agreed upon by the govern- 
ments not later than six months after the 
ratification of the treaty by the nine Powers, 
and to be empowered to fix its place of ses- 
sions and its rules of procedure as may seem 
best. 

8. The tribunal to be of a permanent char- 
acter, always open for the filing of cases, 
either by the contracting nations or by oth- 
ers that may choose to submit them; all 
cases, together with testimony and argu- 
ments. to be in writing or print, together 
with opinions given expressing judgment, to 
be accessible after decision is rendered to all 
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who desire them on payment of necessary 
charges. 

4. Any and all questions of disagreement 
may by mutual consent be submitted by the 
nations concerned to this international tri- 
bunal for decision, but every such submis- 
sion shall be accompanied by an undertak- 
ing to accept the award. 

5. The number of judges for each partic- 
ular case shall be as agreed upon by the liti- 
gating nations: either the entire bench or a 
smaller number, not less than three, to be 
chosen from the whole court. In case there 
are only three, no one shall be either a native 
subject or citizen of a State whose interests 
are in litigation. 

6. The general expenses are to be divided 
among the adherent Powers; but those aris- 
ing from each particular case shall be pro- 
vided on direction by the tribunal. A non- 
adherent State may present a case on condi- 
tion of payment of such expenses as are 
judged by the tribunal. Salaries of judges 
may be adjusted so as to be paid only when 
they are actually engaged in the duties of 
the court. 


7. Every litigant before the international 
tribunal shall have the right to a rehearing 
of the case before the same judges within 
three months after notification of the decis- 
ion on alleging pewly discovered evidence, 
or submitting questions of law not heard and 
decided at the former hearing. 

8. This treaty shall become co-operative 
when nine sovereign States, as indicated in 
the resolution, shall have ratified its provi- 
sions. 





The Court of Cassation, by 
an almost unanimous vote, 
has decided to quash the 
verdict by which Captain Dreyfus was con- 
demned, and has ordered a new court mar- 
tial. M. Ballot de Beaupré, the president of 
the Civil Section of the Court, read his report 
on May 29th, in Which he argued very 
strongly for the innocence of Dreyfus, and 
even affirmed the guilt of Esterhazy. He 
was followed by Maitre Mornard, counsel for 
Madame Dreyfus, and M. Manau, the pub- 
lic prosecutor. These addresses took up in 
all three days. The court then retired for 
consideration, and on June 3d delivered its 
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verdict. In presenting it, President Mazeau 
based the decision upon the fact that the ap- 
peal for revision had been presented in due 
form and that certain statements made be- 
fore the court in regard to the testimony 
showed that that testimony was not accu- 
rately set forth in the court martial; that the 
document containing the words “ce canaille 
de D ” was shown to have no relation 
to Dreyfus; that the bordereau, which was 
aflirmed to be in his handwriting, was on 
paper no longer manufactured, and samples 
of which were alone to be found in the apart- 
ments of Count Esterhazy, while the hand- 
writing was evidently his; also that the al- 
leged confessions of Dreyfus had been dis- 
proved. In view of these and attendant facts. 
the court quashed and annulled the verdict 
of condemnation of December 22d, 1894, 
against Alfred Dreyfus, and sent the accused’ 
before a court martial at Rennes to be spe- 
cially appointed to conduct the new trial. 
The audience received the decision with cries: 
of “ Vive la Justice!” and ‘“ Vive la Loi!” 
Arrangements have already been made for 
the return of Dreyfus, a French man-of-war 
having been sent from Martinique to bring 
him to France, where he is expected to arrive- 
on June 26th. Attendant facts are the arrest 
of Col. Du Paty de Clam, and his imprison- 
ment in the same prison and the same cell 
where he incarcerated Dreyfus and Picquart. 
The release of Picquart has not yet been an- 
nounced, but it is understood that it is 
merely waiting certain formalities. Zola has- 
announced his purpose to return to Paris and 
given word to the Government to send the 
decree of his condemnation to his residence- 
in that city. Count Esterhazy has added an- 
other to his long list of confessions, and 
affirms that he himself wrote the bordereau, 
but did so under the direct instruction of the- 
War Office. 





The bitter anti-Dreyfusites. 
have not abated their efforts 
to create disturbance. Paul 
Dérouléde and Marcel-Habert, who have 
been on trial before the Assize Court on the 
charge of inciting soldiers to insubordination 
in connection with the election of President 
Loubet, have been acquitted, and their sup- 
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porters did their best to stir up a general 
disturbance. Dérouléde himself demanded 
dhat he should be again incarcerated, inas- 
much as he did not cease his attempts to 
overthrow parliamentarism. The judge, 
however, paid no attention to him, simply 
saying, ‘‘I have been lenient with you. You 
must be silent.” There had been numerous 
efforts to persuade Major Marchand, who 
arrived at Toulon on May ist, and started 
for Paris immediately, into an anti-Govern- 
ment plot. At Lyons he made an address 
in which he seemed to indorse the anti- 
Dreyfus party, but subsequently he appears 
to have obtained a clearer conception of the 
situation, or else to have accepted superior 
instruction, for altho féted and honored on 
every hand as the hero of the hour, he has 
persistently kept quiet and not allowed his 
name to be associated in any way with 
riotous demonstrations. The climax of tur- 
bulence was reached on June 4th, when 
there was a furious assault on President 
Loubet at the Auteuil races. This, however, 
was conducted almost entirely by a com- 
paratively small body of aristocrats, includ- 
ing Count Christiani and Count de Castellane 
with his wife, who was Miss Anna Gould, of 
this city. Count Christiani made a furious 
attack upon the President, brandishing a 
stick and striking his hat. Those about the 
President came to his protection, and there 
were a large number of arrests made. The 
personal assailant of the President was 
borne off seriously injured by the blows 
showered upon him as the only means of 
subduing him. The outbreak does not ap- 
pear to have been indorsed elsewhere and it 
is not supposed to have great significance. 


The Samoan Commission are get- 
Samoa ting to work. Mr. Tripp, the Amer- 
ican representative, was elected chairman. 
‘On their arrival they received letters of wel- 
come from King Malietoa Tanu and from 
Mataafa, both of which were acknowledged. 
‘The Commissioners have had interviews with 
the three Consuls, the Admiral and captains 
of the British war ships, the chief of police, 
sand representatives of the London and Ro- 
aman Catholic missionary societies, evidently 
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endeavoring to make a thorough and ex- 
haustive examination of all matters. On 
applying to Chief-Justice Chambers for a 
copy of the docket on file in the Supreme 
Court, it was furnished, but the Justice 
claimed for himself and his court, notwith- 
standing the presence of ‘the Commission, 
the full power and functions as exercised in 
the past. He affirmed that his decision in 
the kingship matter was final. The Com- 
missioners were non-committal in reply, 
simply acknowledging the receipt of the let- 
ter. It is considered as significant that Ma- 
taafa has been invited to attend the confer- 
ence, and boats have been sent to receive him 
and his followers and bring them to Apia. 
He also has the assurance of a safe return. 





Sir Alfred Milner and Pres- 
ident Kruger have arrived 
at the capital of the Orange 
Free State and are engaged in holding their 
conference for the settlement of South Afri- 
can affairs. Both were received with great 
attention and considerable parade. President 
Kruger announced that he and his advisers 
had cometo work for the welfare of the whole 
of South Africa, and would discuss “all, 
all, all” questions not affecting the inde- 
pendence of the Transvaal. It is reported 
that a distinct warning has been given by 
the German Minister of Foreign Affairs to 
Dr. Leyds, the Minister of the Transvaal at 
Berlin, that the wisest and best course for 
the Boer Government is to make peace with 
Great Britain, and above all to grant reforms 
speedily. The discussions are being carried 
on in secret, but it is well understood that 
Sir Alfred Milner refused to go unless he 
could have the absolute support of the Gov- 
ernment at. home, and his well-known influ- 
ence with Mr. Chamberlain and the Cabinet 
is held as guaranty that whatever he insists 
upon will be carried through, even if it be 
the use of force to compel acquiescence in 
the British demands by President Kruger. 
Meanwhile the Afrikander Bund in Cape 
Colony has won additional victories, Sir Gor- 
don Sprigg, the former Prime Minister, hav- 
ing been defeated in an election for the As- 
sembly by Mr. Soloman, a member of the 
Bund. 


Conference at 
Bloemfontein 











The United States Navy. 


By Rear-Admiral William T. Sampson, U. S. N. 


I HAVE long believed that the navy of the 
United States is not adequate to the needs 
of the nation, and, in spite of our victories, 
the events of the past year have tended 
strongly to confirm the view I held before 
the war began. 

For an army increase I fail to see the ne- 
cessity. It is hardly conceivable that we 
could use a large army except for wars of 
fereign conquest, which the sentiment of our 
country would not permit. No power except 
Great Britain could hope to attack us suc- 
cessfully upon the land. No two powers com- 
bined could hope to effect anything against 
us by sending an army to this country. 
France and Germany could accomplish little 
or nothing against us by means of their 
armies. They have not the necessary naval 
bases on our coast, they have not the coaling 
stations, they have not the type ot ships that 
must be had to transport a large army a long 
distance and attempt military operations on 
a large scale. 

Three thousand miles of water protect 
us from all except one possible enemy— 
Great Britain—who has of late shown most 
unmistakably that she desires a permanent 
peace and the closest friendship. I am ex- 
tremely glad to see it. Her attitude is all 
that could be desired. I do not believe that 
there is any room for doubt as to the good 
faith of the English. They really wish our 
friendship and are prepared to make sacri- 
fices to secure it. It was not always so. For 
a long time England was the Power which 
appeared most likely to become involved in a 
war with us. Her conversion to friendship, 
which seems likely to last and grow stronger, 
removes the danger of a fight at close quar- 
ters with a most formidable enemy. 

Foreign armies, therefore, do not consti- 
tute a danger to this country. The possible 
wars which confront us are naval wars, and 
in order to wage them successfully we need 


more ships. I believe that we should have 
at least twice as many ships as our navy at 
present contains. Whether or not we de- 
sire to have it so, the war has made a great 
change in our position among the nations. 
They have gained a new estimate of us and 
have put us in the front rank of the Powers 
whose voices decide questions of world poli- 
tics. At the same time we have greatly ex- 
tended our coast line and have undertaken 
the government of large and distant terri- 
tories. We have become an Asiatic Power 
and cannot evade the responsibilities of such 
a position. We have great interests in the 
Pacific Ocean and must be prepared to cope 
with any who are disposed to deny us our. 
rights there. 

To safeguard our interests, to maintain 
our position, to speak with the authority 
that becomes us, we need ships, and stilh 
more ships. If our easy victories over the 
fleets of a weak naval Power fill our people. 
with the belief that we have now a navy 
that is large enough for all our needs, then 
those victories will have done us harm in- 
stead of good. 

I believe in harbor defenses. Every im-. 
portant harbor on the coast should possess: 
its own local defenses, which only a deter~ 
mined attack of the enemy could overcome. 


A foreign fleet could not now make a suc~_ 


cessful attack upon New York. The torpedo,, 
the torpedo boat, the mine, the shore gun, 
played an insignificant part in the late war. 
But it seems to me that they did not have. 
a fair opportunity to show their merits. I 
still believe in the torpedo boat, the mine, 
and the shore battery. If one of our ports. 
had been attacked by a hostile fleet you 
would probably have seen a result very dif- 
ferent from that which was observed in 
Manila Bay. 

But, granting all that can be claimed for 
harbor defenses, there still remains with us 
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the necessity for a much larger navy. If a 
warring nation is to be successful, it must 
be aggressive. We must be prepared to 
strike hard blows at a distance from the 
United States, and in order to do that we 
need more ships. 

The record of our navy in the late war can 
hardly be considered other than wonderful. 
It certainly made a great impression on for- 
naval authorities and caused them 
to give up many false ideas which 
they had long -.entertained about us. 
They used to say that our navy was without 
discipline, and was made up of a hodge 
podge of foreigners who could not be de- 
pended upon to stand by the American flag 
in any emergency. That criticism is now 
pretty well disposed of. As a matter of fact 
there never was anything in it. It was no 
more true of the American navy that fought 
the war with Spain than it was true of the 
American navy that fought in the civil war. 
The navy has always been loyal and has 
done its duty. 

As to discipline, I think events have an- 
swered criticism on that point. Fighting a 
nation which on paper appeared to equal 
us in naval strength, we totally destroyed 
its principal fleets without suffering the loss 
of more than half a dozen men. Our accu- 
racy of fire has astonished all foreign ex- 
perts. Our ships when put to any extraor- 
dinary test always surpassed expectations, 
as in the case of the “ Oregon’s” long run. 
What need, then, is there to defend the dis- 
cipline of the American navy? The facts 
are eloquent and adequate. The battle of 
Manila, for instance, showed the perfection 
of discipline. Nelson at the Nile made a 
bulldog dash and got to close quarters with 
the French fleet. After that it was a ham- 
mer-and-tongs fight, the question being who 
could hit the hardest and the quickest. Nel- 
son destroyed the French fleet; but he lost 
many men and some ships. The scar on the 
“ Baltimore ” is the only physical evidence 
that the foe attacked by Dewey carried arms. 
Standing off at a distancé and coolly plant- 
ing blow after blow, Dewey achieved the 
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maximum of result for the minimum of ex- 
penditure. Surely that is war, and surely 
it gives evidence of the very highest order 
of discipline. Nor is it true, either, to al- 
lege that foreigners fill our navy, and that 
we cannot get Americans to serve on our 
ships. More and more Americans are mus- 
tering in the forecastle, many of them na- 
tive bern and the others naturalized citizens. 

By help of the late war foreigners have 
discovered in the American navy many vir- 
tues the existence of which there they never 
suspected. They are ready to concede now 
that so far as it goes, ship for ship, it is 
quite as good as any upon earth. But with 
the revelation of these virtues, which we 
knew all about, came also the revelation of 
defects, and it becomes us to take note of 
them. 

The praise which the English naval writers 
have so generously bestowed upon our navy 
has been mingled with healthy intelligent 
criticism and it will be well for us if we 
heed it and look over the events of the war 
in search of warnings and hints for improve- 
ments. We have much still to learn about 
modern war ships. They are as yet in the 
experimental stage. My own idea is that 
the naval increase should be made by the 
building of more vessels of the ‘‘ New York ” 
type, and that greater speed and coal capac- 
ity must be secured even tho it be necessary 
to sacritice some armor thickness in order 
to secure them. Our need of swift armored 
cruisers transcends other naval needs. 

The present is a good time to press the 
needs of the navy upon the country, which 
will soon be quivering from end to end with 
the emotions produced by the reception of 
the hero of Manila. ‘The extraordinary and 
widespread disposition to do him honor can 
searecely be otherwise than pleasing to all 
officers of the navy. No man could possibly 
have done more thoroughly than Dewey 
what he set out to do, and that is the test. 
His fame is secure. The future will certain- 
ly place him very high among the naval he- 
roes of the world. 


Fracsuip ‘* New York,” Brooktyn Navy Yarp. 





The Sermon of a Robin. 


IN MUCKROSS ABBEY. 
By Sarah Piatt. 


KILLARNEY’s legend-misty mountains threw 
On Innisfail the stillness of their snows ;— 
The cloister-shadowing immemorial yew, 
Rooted in ruin, over him arose. 


In his bright vestments, with that strange half- 
scorn, 
Half-pity, which one of a winged race 
Must feel for man that is of woman born, 
Upon a broken tomb he took his place. 


Beneath his feet—oh, dust of dead men’s 
pride !— ; 
The abbey-ivy, as with conscious shame, 
In green confusion spread its leaves to hide 
Oblivion’s comment upon crest and name. 


‘“* Now he will tell us All is Vanity, 
And so dismiss us hardly wiser than 
The flock of good King Alfred’s time,” thought 
we, 
“Who knew as much.” 
began : 


The preacher thus 


“* Love one another,’ for our breath is brief; 
‘Love one another,’—we to-morrow die. 

(The singing woods sigh not for last year’s leaf.) 
‘Love one another.’ Yonder is the sky. 


“Now let us sing,” he said; and through the 
dim, 

Great, empty window went his flying strain: 

“ Love one another,” was his text and hymn :— 


* Love one another,” was his sweet refrain. 
Nortu Benp, Onto. 


Negro Suffrage in Alabama 


By Joseph F. Johnston, 


GovERNOR OF ALABAMA 


THE white people of the State of Alabama 
are unanimously resolved in ‘regard to one 
important matter—there shall be no negro 
domination anywhere throughout the State. 

This resolve is not caused by any hatred 
of the negro or any desire to degrade or hu- 
militate him, or deprive him of his just rights. 
It has its origin in the calm judgment of our 
people that it is for the best interests of all 
persons, black as well as white, that the 
government in its entirety should be in the 
hands of white men. 

We have had during the reconstruction pe- 
riod a taste of negro domination and we 
found that it was not good for any one. It 
meant the subordination of intelligence to 
ignorance, the closing of schools, general 
corruption, lawlessness and looted treas- 
uries. On the other hand, the All White 
government in Alabama which we have now 
may be compared favorably with govern- 
ment anywhere in the United States. It is 
clean, honest, intelligent and progressive. 
There is order in the’ cities, their various 


departments are well organized and man- 
aged, there is little waste or peculation. 

Under the All’ White government the ne- 
groes are living happily and contentedly. 
We have the same laws for whites and 
blacks. The negroes are protected, they 
have an abundance of work and are fairly 
paid and justly treated. They understand 
the situation and acquiesce in it. Many of 
them have given up voting. But they are 
not agitated about the matter. They accept 
white rule as inevitable and all is peaceful 
throughout Alabama. 

Now. the laws of Alabama confer unlim- 
ited suffrage upon all men, and tho we have 
had no trouble for a long time on account of 
the suppression of the negro yote, there 
were many white men who believed that the 
law should be altered and the negro deprived 
of his vote by means of provisions that 
would discriminate against him—such as 
that the voter must be able to read and 
write, or be able to interpret a portion of the 
State Constitution or answer questions in re- 
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gard to the same which could be made easy 
or very difficult according to the desire of 
those asking the questions, or that there 
should be a property qualification. 

Accordingly at the last regular session of 
the Legislature of Alabama there was an 
act passed calling a Constitutional Conven- 
tion for the purpose of revising the Consti- 
tution of the State in regard to the suffrage. 
When the act was passed it was well under- 
stood that it was not to be made a party 
question, but every citizen was to be allowed 
a fair expression of his judgment as to the 
advisability of holding a convention. After 
the Legislature adjourned a Democratic 
State Convention was held to nominate dele- 
gates at large, and the convention took such 
action that it was claimed that every Demo- 
crat must vote for the convention or be pun- 
ished as a bolter. Quite a number of gentle- 
men who had bolted the Democratic ticket 
in the last national election were nominated 
as candidates, but little interest having been 
taken in the primaries, and it was appre- 
hended that this element would have con- 
trolled the convention. I called a special 
session of the Legislature for the purpose 
of considering the question of repealing the 
act authorizing the Suffrage Convention, and 
the Legislature sat in Montgomery for four- 
teen days. The session ended three weeks 
ago after stormy debates. No amendment to 
the Constitution on the suffrage matter 
could be agreed upon, and after the act call- 
ing the Suffrage Convention had been re- 
pealed the special session adjourned, leaving 
matters as they were before the proposed al- 
teration of the suffrage was agitated. As 
matters stand at present, Alabama still has 
unlimited manhood suffrage, and a negro’s 
vote is as good as a white man’s vote so far 
as the law is concerned. As long as the 
law is in such a state there is danger of 
some agitators stirring up the negroes to 
make trouble, so that a change is much to 
be desired. 

Taking the entire State of Alabama, we 
whites have a majority of between thirty 
and forty thousand voters, comparing whites 
and blacks. So that in most parts of the 


State white domination is assured by the 
character of the population. The only sec- 
tion where this is not the case is in the 
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Black Belt of Alabama, which includes the 
thirteen central counties of the State. It is 
the cotton raising district, and the field 
hands are all negroes, there being in the belt 
about four negroes to one white man. Nev- 
ertheless all the offices are filled by white 
men. 

The white people of Alabama feel certain 
that it is proper and right that this should 
be the case. They are assured that the ne- 
gro is not yet fitted to rule. Negro triumph 
would mean that government would be 
placed in the hands of the very worst ele- 
ments of the community. 

The white people of Alabama do not ex- 
pect the white people of the North to under- 
stand or sympathize with their position in 
regard to this matter, and they simply sug- 
gest that as they are the ones who live in 
the State where the events that are under 
examination have occurred, they have spe- 
eial opportunities for obtaining correct in- 
formation and arriving at just conclusions. 
No matter how good our telescopes are, the 
Man in the Moon might be pardoned if he 
contended that he knew more than we about 
lunar affairs. 

What the future of the negro is to be I 
do not know. We are educating him now. 
In nearly every township of the Black Belt 
we have a school for the negro as well as 
one for the white children. The older gener- 
ation of negroes among us is ignorant and 


is mostly made up of field hands and other 


laborers. They are contented, but the edu- 
cated negroes may be discontented; certain- 
ly their tendency appears to be away from 
manual labor and in the direction of teach- 
ing or preaching. Nevertheless the white 
people of the State are generally in favor of 
trying education and the future will have to 
take care of itself. 

These schools for blacks are as good as 
the schools for white children. In the coun- 
try districts they do not run above the pri- 
mary grade, but in the cities there are high 
schools for the colored children and there is 
one normal school where colored teachers 
are taught and trained. It may be that this 
educating of the colored children may de- 
prive Alabama of her supply of unskilled la- 
bor, so there are some who are watching the 
outcome with a deal of anxiety. At present 
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nearly all the unskilled labor of the State is be a great misfortune to the State, which is 
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negro, which is the case in the mine as well now enjoying a great industrial boom and 
as in the cotton field. Theloss ofthis would has need of all the labor she can obtain. 






THE boundary line between Alaska and 
Canada was determined in 1825. At that 
time the frontiers of Russia and Britain were 
mecting “on the other side of the world.” 
Russian fur hunters had pushed eastward 
across Asia and British fur hunters west- 
ward across America, until they had met 
near the present Alaska-Canada frontier. Ac- 
cordingly Russia and Britain met by their 
agents, proceeded to divide up, not the earth, 
but a portion thereof, and each strove, as 
each will, to get a bargain. After a series of 
proposals and counter proposals, which in 
the shops is called haggling, there was agree- 
ment at last. A formal document was pre- 
pared reciting that the King of Great Britain 
and the Emperor of Russia, “ being desirous 
of drawing still closer the ties of good under- 
standing and friendship which unite them, 
by means of an agreement which may settle 
(among other things) the limits ‘of their re- 
spective possessions on the northwest coast 
of America, have named plenipotentiaries,” 
etc., ete. 

These full powered agents described on pa- 
per a dividing line which, with all the elab- 
orate ceremonial of signing, sealing, deliver- 
ing, ratifying and exchanging, they mutually 
accepted on behalf of their governments. 
The boundary which they described in words 
was shortly after shown on maps. For sixty 
years after this agreément no question of 
boundary was raised. Look at any map of 
this region published between 1825 and 1884, 
and it will be seen that they all show the 
same boundary. That boundary is a line 
which, ascending Portland Canal, runs rough- 
ly parallel with the continental coast liné and 
some thirty-five miles distant therefrom, until 
it reaches the 141st meridian of west longi- 
tude. The boundary line then follows this 
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By Marcus Baker, 


SECRETARY OF THE BoARD OF GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


MontGomery, ALA, 


meridian northward to the Arctic Ocean. 
This is the line shown on the accompanying 
diagram; it is the line agreed upon by Great 
Britain and by Russia in 1825 and which was 
never questioned until recently. 

For forty-two years after 1825 Russia held 
her American possessions, and in this period 
no question of boundary was raised. In 1867 
the United States bought from Russia her 


_ American possessions and became her suc- 


cessor in title. Russian America disappeared 
from the maps, and Uncle Sam’s big “ ice 
farm in the polar regions”. was christened 
Alaska. What the limits of this farm were 
was made a question in Congress when the 
proposed purchase was under discussion. 
This gave an opportunity for explanation 
that one point in favor of this purchase was 
a clear title.. As the boundary had already 
been made a question, had thereupon been 
mutually and formally agreed upon and had 
never thereafter been questioned, the advo- 
cates of purchase might well believe the title 
to be beyond possible dispute. It has never 
been questioned until recent years, and why 
it should be now questioned is not clear. Be- 
fore the establishment of a boundary by 
agreement the agents of the parties may 
naturally urge their respective claims of dis- 
covery, occupation, convenience, “ spheres of 
influence,” etc. But after this has been done 
and an agreement, of most formal character, 
entered into between “ high contracting par- 
ties,” nothing either fair, reasonable or hon- 
est would seem to remain but to abide by the 
agreement, even if changed conditions should 
make one party regret his bargain. 

The Alaskan poundary is determined by 
the words in the treaty of 1825, of which the 
following is a copy: ; 


“ Art. III. The line of demarcation between 
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the Possessions of the High Contracting Par- 
ties, upon the Coast of the Continent, and the 
Islands ef America to the North-West, shall 
be drawn in the following manner: . : 
“Commencing from the southernmost point 
of the island called Prince of Wales Island, 
which point lies in the paraliel of 54 degrees 40 
minutes north latitude, and between the 131st 
and the 133d degree of west longitude, (merid- 
ian of Greenwich,) the said line shall ascend 
to the north along the channel called Portland 
channel, as far as the point of the continent 
where it strikes the 56th degree of north lati- 
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tains which exterfd in a direction parallel to the 
coast from the 56th degree of north latitude to 
the point of intersection of the 141st degree of 
west longitude shall prove to be at the distance 
of more than ten marine leagues from the ocean, 
the limit between the British possessions and 
the line of the coast which is to belong to Rus- 
sia as above mentioned (that is to say, the 
limit to the possessions ceded by this conven- 
tion) shall be formed by a line parallel to the 
winding of the coast, and whith shall never ex- . 
ceed the distance of ten marine leagues there- 
from.” 
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tude; from this last-mentioned point, the line 
of demarcation shall follow the summit of the 
mountains: situated parallel to the coast as far 
as the point of intersection of the 141st degree 
of west longitude, (of the samemeridian;) and 
finally, from the said point of intersection, the 
said meridian line of the 141st degree, in its 
prolongation as far as the Frozen ocean. 

“IV. With reference to the line of demarca- 
tion laid down in the preceding article, it is 
understood— 

“1st. That the island called Prince of Wales 
Island shall belong wholly to Russia,” (now, by 
this cession, to the United States.) 

“2d. That whenever the summit of the moun- 


To make this clear reference may be made 
to the accompanying diagram, where the line 
beginning at the southernmost point of 
Prince of Wales Island is carried eastward 
to the mouth of Portland Canal, up which it 
ascends to the head thereof and thence runs 
roughly parallel to the very irregular conti- 
nental coast line and ten marine leagues 
(equal to about thirty-five miles) from it until 
it intersects the 141st meridian from Green- 
wich in the vicinity of Mt. St. Elias. North- 
ward from Mt. St. Elias it is only a matter for 
the astronomers to locate the 141st meridian, 
and as to this there is said to be agreement, 











Southeast from St. Elias, however, is the 
pan-handle region, a rugged, ice-bound strip, 
indented with long fiords or inlets filled with 
deep water. In front of this coast is a great 
archipelago, which after the Russian Ozar 
was named Alexander. It contains more 
than 1,000 islands, small and great, and sey- 
eral towns, such as Sitka, Wrangell and oth- 
ers. ' 

What the respective claims of Canada and 
the United States are as vo the boundary is 
not made public. I shall assume that those 
of the United States are as indicated on the 
accompanying sketch. This means that the 
United States claims a strip upon the “ coast 
of the continent”’ thirty-five miles wide, the 
western edge of the strip being the conti- 
nental coast line and the eastern edge a 

‘line “ parallel to the winaing of the coast.” 

What the Canadian claim may be is less 
easily aescribed. Beginning with 1884 sev- 
eral lines have appeared on Canadian maps. 
One of these was carried, not up Portland 
Canal as required by the treaty, but up 
Behm Canal, and, continuing, passed around 
the head of Lynn Canal. A little later an- 
other Canadian map appeared on which the 
line was similarly carried-up Behm Canal 
and then, no longer around ‘the head of Lynn 
Canal as before, leaving all its waters on the 
United States side, but across its mouth, 
leaving most of that deep waterway on the 
Canadian side. Other maps later omit the 
boundary altogether. What prompts this 
vacillation as to the boundary can only be 
guessed. To one not behind the scenes it 
suggests, not a well defined claim, honestly 
based upon the language of the treaty, but 
an attempt by clouding the real -issues to set 
up speculative claims and thereby acquire 
territory. So far as the newspaper accounts 
are concerned they give color to this view. 
_ Thus irritation is increased rather than al- 
layed. 

When this boundary treaty of 1825 was 
under discussion and each Gevernment was 
striving to secure as favorable terms as pos- 
sible for the fur companies interested, Count 
Nesselrode, speaking for Russia, said: 
“Thus we wish to keep and the English 
companies wish to obtain.” The newspapers 
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aver that this language still applies, and 
even with increased force. Only those on 
the inside know if the newspapers are right, 
but the long negotiation and so far fruitless 
outcome give color to this view. 

It is of the highest importance that this 
boundary matter be adjusted promptly, just- 
ly and amicably. An undetermined frontier 
is a perpetual menace. It is given out that 
the Canadians are willing to make generous 
concessions, but that the United States will 
concede nothing. It is also given out with 
apparently equal authority that the United 
States are willing to concede much, but that 
Canada will concede nothing. Under these 
conditions would it not be well for the High 
Joint Commission to take the public into 
their confidence? Let the public see how 
meanings are possible to be read out of a 
paper deemed by its framers clear beyond 
possible misunderstanding. Then it can. be 
seen whether the difficu:ties inhere in the 
question itself or in the attitude.of the par- 
ties toward it. If an intelligent public opin- 
ion will help to a satisfactory solution, by 
all means let the data be published. 

There are some. matters as to which ‘it 
cannot be doubted that an agreement has 
been reached; others as to which it is certain 
there is disagreement. What are these? 
Does Canada wish territory onthe shores 
of Lynn Canal that she may have a Klon- 
dike outlet? Quite naturally. 

But what has this to do with the treaty of 
cession of 1825? Is a boundary to be shifted 
or a treaty interpreted according to one’s 
wishes or supposed interests? -Shall the 
United States set up a speculative claim to 
the St. Lawrence because some administra- 
tion might fancy such possession to be use- 
ful to the United States? Such claims 
would surely be resented as insincere and 
unfriendly. And it cannot be denied -that 
there is a unanimous feeling among United 
States students of the Alaskan boundary 
that Canada’s course has been unreasonable, 
some say cantankerous. It seems to me the 


negotiations should be made public, lest in 
the darkness of secrecy injustice be done to 
Canada or to the United States. 

Wasuinaton, D, C, 
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The World’s Peace Conterence. 
: By Edward Page Gaston, 


AMERICAN DELEGATE, INTERNATIONAL CRUSADE OF PEACE. 


“ Amid the calm surroundings of The Hague; 
in the bosom of a nation which forms so striking 
a factor of universal civilization, we have before 
our eyes a brilliant example of what solid worth, 
patriotism, and sustained energy can achieve. 
It is on the historic soil of the Netherlands that 
the greatest problems of the political life of 
States have been discussed, and here, one may 
say, was the cradle of the science of inter- 
national law.” 

It was in these words that Baron de Staal, 
as personal representative of the most pow- 


- erful ruler on earth, responded to the wel- 


come given the distinguished men of three 
continents by the Dutch Minister of State at 
the opening of the International Peace Con- 
ference assembled by the Czar Nicolas II. 
It was a remarkable scene when M. de Beau- 
fort stepped forward on the afternoon of 
Thursday, the 18th of May, and officially 
convened an assembly of twenty-six nations, 
met at the bidding of a powerful autocrat to 
devise means for securing a universal and 
perpetual peace. When the leading diplo- 
matists of the world’s chancelleries are seen 
en masse they appear much like country 
squires in their quiet dignity; but as the eye 
ran up and down their ranks one realized 


that there were gathered in that quiet “ Huis _ 
ten Bosch” half the names of the dramatic 


personages famous in the “Almanach de 
Gotha.” Never had there been such a gath- 
ering, and Minister Beaufort probably told 
a fact when he said it will mark a date in 
the history of the century. 

It was the birthday of the young Russian 
Czar, whose splendidly audacious initiative 
had made this Conference an act by a word. 
The Hague was en féte, but two miles away 
from the noisy town there was gathered this 
assemblage in the historic palace of the 
Netherlands to deliberate on as serious a 
problem as to-day confronts the world. There 
is little to distinguish the sittings from the 
meetings of a Senate committee, for there is 
less contrast in dress and manner than might 
be expected. A dash of Orientalism is added 
by the fez of the Sultan’s representatives 
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and the barbaric peacock-hued splendor of 
Ying Yu, the Chinese delegate, who is a Man- 
darin of the Jade Button and wears also the 
dignity.of the Diamond Button, which flashes 
its rays in every direction. Captain Mahan 
wears the dark United States uniform, and 
Colonel Van Schnack of the Danish service 
appears in the regalia of his country. French 
is the official language of the Conference, and 
the delegates of the various nations have 
been seated in the hall according to their 
spellings in that tongue. 

The Orange Free State, the Transvaal and 
the Vatican have all knocked in vain for ad- 
mission to the Conference, and the Pope’s 
representative left The Hague at once. Vio- 
lent attacks upon Italy are made in conse- 
quence by the Jesuit journals in Rome and 
elsewhere for this shutting out of His Holi- 
ness as the representative of three hundred 
million Roman Catholics. Bulgaria was only 
admitted after an extended preliminary ex- 
change of views between St. Petersburg, 
Constantinople and Sofia. Out of regard for 
Turkey the name of Bulgaria is last on the 
official list, and the desk of the delegation is 
at one side of the others and out of line; so 
it is familiarly known as “the children’s 
table.””’ While the Bulgarians do not appre- 
ciate these marks of humiliation they say 
little, but look pleased at being allowed a 
regular vote in the Congress. In much the 
same position is the Montenegro delegation, 
which is fathered by Russia. 

Russia has the largest delegation in the 
twelve representatives sent by the Czar; 
France, out of respect to her huge ally, num- 
bers one less; Turkey sent eight; Germany, 
the United States, Austria-Hungary, Italy, 
Sweden and Norway have six each; Great 
Britain has four, including its military and 
naval experts, and Japan, Holland, Portugal 
and Siam have an equal number. 

There are three sections of the Congress at 
work: For mediation and arbitration; to les- 
sen the horrors of war, and to arrest or re- 
duce the present armaments. As the two 





latter depend so directly upon the first, the 
largest present attention is being given to 
proposals for mediation and arbitration. 
America and England early showed their 
good influence on the side of arbitration and 
mediation by quietly taking a stand for the 
pushing forward of that as the central idea. 
The other delegates saw at once the power 
of this Anglo-Saxon’ combination by the prec- 
edents of. arbitration set by the English- 
speaking countries. Great Britain has been 
understood in some quarters as opposed to 
the Conference; but on the question of arbi- 
tration its position is a friendly one, in com- 
mon with the United States, and so this dom- 
inant cause has counted at once on.its side 
the powerful Cabinets of St. James and 
Washington. The two nations may be said 
to form a stanch Liberal element in the 
Conference, and in no direction is this being 
shown more clearly than along this line, it 
being early suggested that either Mr. White 
or Sir Julian Pauncefote be named as presi- 
dent of the Arbitration Section. 

There will be some hard debating on the 
arbitration question, as Germany and the 
other two powers in the Triplice appear to 
be entirely against it, and Turkey is cunning- 
ly following in their wake. Herr von Stengel, 
of the German delegation, said: ‘ Arbitration 
is impracticable when two nations are divid- 
ed by a vital issue, while in less important 
questions it already exists.” It is whispered 
that the Germans will cause difficulties to 
arise automatically, to support their oppos- 
ing views in the discussions. France would 
expressly reserve the political status quo in 
so far as it affects the integrity of that re- 
public in the disarmament proposals, and 
will evidently consent to no arbitration 
clause unless this reservation be recorded. 

It is easy to foresee that the United States 
will not regard with favor the proposal to 
arrest or diminish its armaments, while both 
Great Britain and Germany will apparently 
take much the same view, unless certain ac- 
ceptable guaranties and conditions are made. 
The English, however, have reached the 
point where conscription will evidently be 
necessary if their armies are to increase, and 
this apprehension may be a powerful factor 
in bringing them over to the limiting side for 
land forces. 
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As side lights on the official part of the 
Congress are the demonstrations and com- 
ments being made in an unofficial way. The 
Hague has become the Mecca for men and 
women with all sorts of projects for the cure 
of national and political ills. Many of these 
proposals are as ridiculous as their authors 
are grotesque, but it is gratifying to an 
American to note that the more practical, 
and therefore less sanguine, of the agitators 
are those who speak the English language, 
and there are some notable German auxiliar- 
ies. Thus far the private proposal which has 
been accorded the most serious attention by 
the official delegates is that from the London 
Committee of the International Crusade of 
Peace, presented by Mr. W. T. Stead. It was 
prepared after consultation with jurists in 
England, on the Continent and in the United 
States, and is based chiefly on articles in 
existing treaties, proposals made by jurists 
of repute or resolutions adopted by Con- 
gresses at which the question of interna- 
tional arbitration has been considered. To 
assist the Congress in its deliberations the 
Dutch Government tendered eighteen his- 
torical papers and a mass of argumentative 
documents, chief among them being the 
Treaty of Washington, which is being given 
close study as a New World initiative. 
The Dutch Revolutionary Socialists are also 
holding a nightly meeting denouncing the 
Conference and its aims, but the numbers 
attending are small and the Dutch press pays 
them scant attention. A French anarchist 
intimately associated with Sebastian Faure 
was arrested in Germany while on the way 
to The Hague and was escorted back to the 
French frontier. 

As the days go by it is apparent that the 
idea of a universal peace is taking: a definite 
growth. Several delegates confess this early 
that, coming to the Conference unprepired, 
they have already learned much on tlie feasi- 
bility of this movement. It appears a fore- 
gone conclusion that one of the results of the 
gathering will be the establishment at The 
Hague of a permanent Peace Conference, 
holding a yearly meeting, to continue and re- 
vise the labors of each preceding year. An 
Arbitration Tribunal, on however small a 
scale it might operate, would be the best jus- 
tification for the negotiations now on, and if 
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affairs develop along the present lines of ad- 
vance it is not impossible of an official birth 
within a year. Both the British and Ameri- 
can delegations express themselves as wholly 
favorable to it, realizing that when an inter- 
national quarrel reaches a certain stage it 
may prove too late for the appointment of 
special judges; but a tribunal to which dis- 
puting nations could apply immediately 
would forward the Czar’s humanitarian 
schenie. France is hesitating at this, but 
will probably agree with the Russian pro- 
posal. 

A remarkable spirit is evident, for it would 
appear that practically all the plenipoten- 
tiaries have instructions from their govern- 
ments to raise no obstacles when such can 
be avoided, and to give every possible help 
to the Czar’s representatives. It is readily 
foreseen that his scheme may in its entirety 
prove too ideal, but the feeling is that the 
Conference must not be allowed to fail in 
giving some relief from the present intoler- 
able conditions of overarmament, as they 
exist in the Old World. The Czar stands to 
score a peaceful triumph, and the sphere of 
the feasible will be exhausted to realize his 
ambiiions, if the opening sessions count for 
anything in their signs. Upon one point, 
however, there is a practical negative unan- 
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imity, in that it will be disastrous to repeat 
the mistuke of the Vienna Conference, by at- 
tempting to prescribe the limits to the devel- 
opment and legitimate ambitions of the Pow- 
ers of Europe. There is, in consequence, a 
thoughtful expression on the face of the 
Mandarin of the Jade Button and his twelve 
attending secretaries from the just now ear- 
nestly coveted Celestial Kingdom. 

This meeting in the romantic “ House in 
the Woods” is the tangible result of a defi- 
nite movement originating early in the cen- 
tury. In 1816 a Treaty of Disarmament and 
Universal Peace was nearly negotiated, and 
all that was necessary was to harmonize the 
views of Czar Alexander I, the Prince Regent 
(George IV) of England, and Prince Met- 
ternich. This could not be done, so the 
project failed, but has been revived in a way 
now and again since then. In 1894 Lord 
Rosebery, as Prime Minister of England, ap- 
proached Russia on the subject, but the time 
did not seem opportune by the. China-Japan 
war being on. Now the young Czar revives 
the proposal, and the beginning to a slow ad- 
vance appears in sight. In this promise 
every right-minded person around the,globe 
may find ample reason for rejoicing in the 
hope of a humanitarian era at last. 

Tue Hacug, HOLLanp, 


English Notes. 


By Justin McCarthy, M. P. 


Tue split in the Liberal party continues up 
to the present rather to widen than to show 
any tendency toward closing. The friends 
of Liberalism all over the world have no rea- 
son, however, to fear that anything like a 
serious break up of the party with perma- 
nent harm to the cause is likely to ensue. 
There are always and almost by the very 
nature of things dividing sections in the Lib- 
eral party, especially when no great immedi- 
ate object is to be attained, the desire of ac- 
complishing which might bring the party to- 
gether again. One of these sections has its 
mind usually set on domestic reform and 
eares little for what is called the policy of 


Imperialism, while the other is ambitious of 
outrivaling the Tories in an appeal to na- 
tional sentiment on behalf of extension of 
the empire. There was always a section of 
the Liberal party in old days which inclined 
rather to the policy of Lord Palmerston than 
to that of Cobden and Bright; and the divi- 
sion that we see at present is only the same 
sort of thing over again, altho it cannot be 
said that just at present there are men of the 
influence of Cobden and Bright at the head 
of the Radicals. But if some great question 
of domestic reform were to come up for set- 
tlement I have not the slightest doubt that 
Lord Rosebery, Sir William Harcourt and 








John Morley weuld be found fighting side 
by side once more. Speaking for myself, I 
can only say that I have the highest admira- 
tion for the ability and personal character of 
the three men, altho so far as the present 
division is concerned my opinions and my 
sympathies certainly .go with Harcourt and 
Morley. John Morley is above all things a 
politician of principle and is not in the least 
degree inclined to be influenced by any desire 
to appeal to the national sentiment, as it is 
called, which might be stirred by the claims 
of Imperialism. The present leader of the 
Liberal party in the House of Commons, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, has thus far 
shown a disposition to side rather with Har- 
court and Morley than with Lord Rosebery, 
and he is a man of cool head, steady purpose 
and keen debating power, and his influence 
must count for much in directing the coun- 
sels of the party. Lord Rosebery is person- 
ally popular with every class and section in 
the country. Nobody questions his absolute 
sincerity, and indeed he has nothing to gain 
by courting the favor of any set of men, for 
he has it in his power to become the leader 
of the whole Liberal party at any moment 
when he can see his way to accept such a 
responsibility. He is personally popular to a 
far greater degree than could be said of Sir 
William Harcourt or John Morley. Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt is too vigorous and aggressive 
a fighter not to have made many political 
enemies, while Mr. Morley is somewhat too 
intellectual a politician to be at any time 
thoroughly, popular with the less reflecting 
and more impulsive members of the Liberal 
party. But as I have said before, we must 
not make too much out of the present quar- 
rel. There is nothing particular, nothing 
practical to be done or aimed at just at the 
moment, and the unemployed Liberals have 
therefore leisure to amuse themselves with 
speculative controversies as to the value of 
Imperialistic principles in the policy of Eng- 
land. The Tories meanwhile are well con- 
tent with the ‘state of things, and are sure 
of having the business of governing the coun- 
‘try in their hands for a good long time to 
come. But if they have any hope of seeing 
Liberalism broken up for any length of time 
into mere irreconcilable factions, that hope 
will prove itself deceitful the very first mo- 
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ment an opportunity is given to the Liberal 
party to get out of the atmosphere of aca- 
demical controversy and into the real work 
of political life again. 

Dr. Conan Doyle, the distinguished novel- 
ist, has just raised a somewhat interesting 
question as to the manner in which English 
jiterary criticism is at present conducted. He 
complains that rising authors are liable to be 
seriously injured by the fact that one man 
writes under different names—I mean adopt- 
ed names—or under no name at all for sev- 
eral newspapers or critical ‘reviews. Thus, 
he contends, the public are apt to be led 
away by the mistaken impression that some 
particular author is receiving the commenda- 
tion of the whole critical press of London, 
whereas the majority of the flattering criti- 
cisms are the work of only one man writing 
for various papers. To make Dr. Doyle’s 
meaning clear, let me take myself for a mo- 
ment as a specimen of the outside and un- 
initiated reader of critical notices. I observe 
in the course of a week’s reading that Mug- 
gins’s last book—the name of Muggins is, I 
should say, purely an invention of,my own— 
receives the simultaneous laudation of. a 
dozen newspapers and periodicals. To my 
uninstructed mind it naturally seems clear 
that Muggins’s last book must be really a 
masterpiece in order to obtain the simultane- 
ous eulogy of all these various critics. But 
then comes in Dr. Doyle and says—the words 
are mine, of course, not his—‘‘ Look here, 
don’t you know that all these criticisms are 
written by the one man and that one man is 
our friend Jones?” Our good friend, he ex- 
plains, writes under one pseudonym in one 
journal, under another in another journal, 
and so on through all the papers which can 
employ the services of his brilliant pen, and 
thus tho Jones may be and no doubt is the 
most absolutely impartial critic in the world, 
and may have no personal inclination what- 
ever to puff Muggins’s last work, yet still it 
is only Jones all the time, and what Jones 
admires for one paper he must naturally ad- 
mire for another, and thus instead of the con- 
eurrent praise of several independent critics 
we have only Jones’s opinions for our guid- 
ance all the time. Now, in reply to Conan 


Dolye, comes forward a critic who has reason 
to believe that the strictures are intended in 
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part for him, and who declares that he only 
writes for a very limited number of journals 
and that his identity is made perfectly clear 
to everybody who knows anything of period- 
ical literature. Thus far the controversy has 
gone up to the present, but it is very likely 
that it will go further. Now, I am inclined 
to think that there would be a certain danger 
to rising authors if one critic were to write’ 
many reviews for many different papers and 
were not to make known his identity, but I 
do not know of my own knowledge whether 
any such practice exists here in London, and 
whether if it did exist there could be any 
practical means of putting a stop to it. The 
writer who has replied to Dr. Doyle’s stric- 
tures admits that there would be possible 
harm from such a practice as that of which 
Doyle complains, supposing it to exist, and 
he thinks a better state of things would pre- 
vail if every critic frankly signed his name 
to his criticisms and anonymous criticism 
were given up once for all. Many years ago 
I advocated such a system as this more than 
onee, but of late I have begun to doubt 
whether it would not only remove one kind of 
danger by substituting another. I have long 
ceased to write criticisms of any kind, and 
may therefore speak without any personal 
concern, and I am disposed to think that if 
all criticisms had to be signed with the name 
of the critic there would be less of genuine 
criticism than ever. How many men would 
have the courage to write and sign a perfect- 
ly independent review of an intimate friend’s 
new book, or even of the book just published 
by some one whom the critic was constantly 
meeting in pleasant social intercourse. I am 
afraid that if I had a great personal regard 
for some writer and had to review his book, 
and sign my name to the review, my inclina- 
tion would be to say all the good things I 
could and to be to his faults very, very blind, 
and I am not a more good-natured man than 


. —Lessing. 
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most of my literary contemporaries. Or, to 
put the matter in another way, suppose that 
I had to write a review of a book published 
by some disagreeable personage who not long 
before had openly disparaged in print one of 
my own literary masterpieces, is it not likely 
that I should be tempted to strain many 
points in his favor while writing my review 
in the fear that my signed article might oth- 
2rwise lay me open to the charge of having 
merely avenged a grievance by unjust dis- 
paragement? I am afraid that we must let 
things go on as they are going, and trust to 
the general judgment of the public in the 
end. I must say that, so far as I have had 
any opportunity of observing, the criticisms 
in the London press are on the whole fair, 
honest and independent. 

Arising out of this general subject, the 
thought comes up in my mind that in Lon- 
don the broader art of criticism is less cul- 
tivated now than it used to be. We have 
theatrical critics, we have literary critics; 
we have reviewers of scientific books, and 
reviewers of historical books, but the critic 
who made broad and general criticism his 
work, the critic of the order of George Henry 
Lewes or Matthew Arnold, does not show 
himself much of late in our newspapers and 
our periodicals. I have read with much de- 
light lately a volume of critical essays by 
one of your American critics, Mr. Norman 
Hapgood. Its depth, its clearness, its com- 


_prehensiveness, seem to me to mark the au- 


thor as a genuine critic of the broader and 
the higher school, of that school which had 
for its noblest professor in modern times the 
great German scholar, dramatist and teacher 
I have not for a long time read 
any book of the kind from which I got so 
much pleasure and profit as this volume of 
criticism which has made me acquainted 
with Mr. Norman Hapgood. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 











_A Continuing City. 


By David Starr Jordan, 


PRESIDENT OF LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY. 


In the English system of government the 
use of power is not limited by constitutional 
checks and balances, but by the unwritten 
will of the people. The Premier has unlim- 
ited power, but he dare not use it, except 
with the approval of the majority of the rep- 
resentatives of the people. If he uses it reck- 
lessly his administration comes to an end, 
and that at once and without warning. The 
only check is the disapproval of the party, 
and behind the party, that of the people. 
Hence in party matters the best men are put 
forward. The party leader is its cleverest 
mouthpiece, its wisest administrator, or at 
least the one whom his associates and the 
people naturally rank as such. 

In the American system are introduced a 
number of checks and balances as preventers 
of mischief. These serve as antidotes to tyr- 
anny, but not to corruption or folly. The 
evils which our fathers feared were mainly 
those of centralized power, the force of arms, 
the pomp of imperialism, the domination of 
the Church, the rule of the aristocracy, ine- 
quality before the law. These were the ills 
from which they had fled in England. These 
evils they would forever keep away from the 
shores of the new Republic. They. had no 
experience in industrial miscalculations nor 
in financial blunders. The congestion of pop- 
ulation in cities was unforeseen by them. 
They knew nothing of the collective folly of 
mobs, the enterprise of corporations, nor the 
pertinacity of those who live by sucking 
blood wherever blood is found. 

They tried to prevent’ tyranny by scatter- 
ing power among many functionaries, each 
one to be a check upon the others. In one 
State it was decreed that a member of the 
State Council should always sleep with the 
Governor to prevent him from developing 
any scheme of oppression. : 

Such an arrangement tended to prevent 
any personal tyranny, but it opened the way 
to many abuses, and it is from such govern- 
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mental methods that the evils of the “ring 
system ” arise. 1f the Governor were wicked 
he might corrupt the councilor. If he were 
weak the councilor might manipulate him. 
From such beginnings came the mistake of 
trying to prevent tyranny by weakening gov- 
ernment rather than by strengthening re- 
sponsibility. It was thought to make offi- 
cials harmless by making them powerless. 
Thus we succeeded in displacing individual 
tyranny by organized tyranny, official tyr- 
anny by unofficial tyranny. When a thing 
has to be done there must be the power to 
do it. If the official is prevented by hamper- 
ing forms of law, it will be informally and 
illegally done by his political boss. 

England has never tried to prevent abuse 
of administrative authority by weakening 
power or scattering responsibility. Her ideal 
has been, not limited authority, but “ condi- 
tional authority.” .No high efficiency can 
exist without a wide range of discretion. 
Complete and immediate responsibility is the 
only condition necessary for the safe exer- . 
cise of power. “An English Prime Minister 
can do anything—always with this reserva- 
tion, that if he doesn’t do the right thing he 
may cease to be Prime Minister, and that 
without notice.” 

The most essential condition of success- 
ful government is therefore singleness of : 
purpose. ‘I'reat the collective interests of a 
city as you would those of a great corpora- 
tion. Make the mayor the trusted represent- 
ative of the corporation, to be discarded by 
it if he prove false to his trust. This plan 
has proved everywhere successful in Great 
Britain. It should succeed equally well in 
the United States. When this is done there 
is room for great extension of collective ac- 
tion. Let the city have a political seesaw 
of its own independent of that arising from 
national elections. Let the mayor be person- 
ally responsible for the fitness and honesty 
of the subordinate heads of departments. 
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Let him hold each of them in turn responsi- 
ble for those under their direction. In busi- 
ness places have only those who know their 
business.’ Emphasize men, not principles. 


Men are tangible and can be reached; party ; 


principles are vague and deceptive. Let 
everything stand in open light; thus unclean 


men who work in darkness only have no in- 


terest in it. In most branches of the civil 
service of cities technical training is vitally 
important. ‘The man who knows how to do 
a thing is the only one who will do it in the 
right way. 

The authority given must be commensu- 
rate with the service required. One individ- 
ual must be held responsible for the whole 
of one transaction. A stage coach on a moun- 
tain road would not be rendered safer with 
four drivers, one for each horse, or one for 
each of the guiding reins. Doubtless the 
coach might not:be driven on the wrong road 
under such conditions, but it would stand a 
good chance to be overturned. 

But how shall the driver of the coach be se- 
lected, and what shall be the terms of his 
services? Obviously those who ride must 
choose, and, he must hold the reins only so 
long as he commands the confidence of his 
passengers. Accepting the principle of ma- 
jority rule as the only principle practicable in 
public affairs, the driver should hold his 
place as long as his acts are approved by the 
majority of those whom he serves. 

It is plain that a fixed tenure of office re- 
gardless of conduct is an unnatural and arbi- 
trary arrangement. It has the advantage of 
stability of plan, but it permits the develop- 
ment of schemes adverse to the good of the 
people. In the case of the stage coach the 
question of confidence can be settled in a 
moment and without formality. In the case 
of a city the method must be different; the 
principle is not. In such cases the people 
cannot act as individuals in a mass-meeting. 
Obviously they must be represented in some 
form of a council or congress. That body 
will be most effective which most perfectly 
reflects the will of the people in all its organ- 
izations, tendencies and ramifications, the 
stupid and the evil as well as the wise and 
good, and each in his degree. To this end 
some form of election by proportional rep- 
resentation is apparently necessary. The 
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British system recognizes this and its plan 
has great claim on my confidence because it 
has shown itself successful. Each voter in 
the community selects a certain number of 
men according to the details of the plan 
chosen. He votes for these as his personal © 
representatives in the city council. Those 
men having the greatest number of votes are 
chosen. The larger the council the more per- 
fectly representative and the less subject to 


. illegitimate influences. The smaller, the more 


effective in direct action, which is a matter of 
minor importance, as the council should be 
a regulative rather than an administra- 
tive or éven a legislative body. The council 
once chosen, selects the mayor, whose power 
is limited chiefly by the council’s own ap- 
proval. If the mayor carries the co@icil with 
him he can develop the most elaborate plans | 
in all details. If the majority come to dis- 
trust him his authority is withdrawn, and 
that on the shortest notice. 

The majority of the council are likely to 
put forward the best man of their number 
for the sake of their own prestige. Carefully 
made minor appointments usually follow as 
a matter of course. The checks and balances 
of charter and constitution are unnecessary, 
for the executive will not often dare to op- 
pose the teachings of common sense. Elab- 
orate rules controlling the civil service are 
searcely necessary, because the city business 
must be conducted on business principles 


wherever full personal responsibility exists. 
‘Fraud or favorites would destroy confidence. 


The loss of confidence would turn the power 
over to the minority. Thus such a plan re- 
sults in England. It would work in the same 
way with us. 

In England this general system holds in 
parliamentary matters as well as in local af- 
fairs. ‘The whole of Great Britain and Ire- 
land becomes a unit on matters of adminis- 
tration, the empire being in no sense a fed- 
eration in its governmental relations. The 
federal system with its wheels within wheels 
makes the adoption of a similar system at 
Washington a matter of doubtful expe- 
diency. In the use of the federal system for 
non-federal relations we find the most se- 
rious mistake in American local government. 
The Union is a federation of sovereign 
States, having interests more or less diverg- 











ent and originally swayed by deep and over- 
mastering jealousies. The checks and bal- 
‘ances of our constitution were intended in 
large degree to protect the individual State 
from the possible tyranny of the others. The 
separation of executive, legislative and judi- 
cial functions and the establishment of the 
two houses of Congress were all matters as- 
sociated with the protection of States under 
federal relations. Whether the need for these 
safeguards is past or whether higher safe- 
guard of party responsibility should take 
their place, as in England, or whether some 
minor modification in that direction would 
be still better, are questions I cannot discuss 
here. They are vitally important, but they 
do not touch our present problem. 

It was, however, beyond a doubt, a serious 
error to take the forms of federal union as 
the type of local government. The Union is 
a federation of sovereign States, but the 
State is not a federation of sovereign coun- 
ties. The county is an artificial division of 
the State made for convenience of adminis- 
tration. The individual county stands in no 
danger from the tryanny of the majority. In 
like manner we cannot regard the county as 
a federation of townships. Still less is the 
city a federation of wards. Yet in our choice 
of aldermen it is treated as such. By a skill- 
ful arrangement of wards and a suitable ma- 
nipulation of the caucus it is possible to 
partly disfranchise the inhabitants of some 
of them. Thus the better elements remain in 
large degree unrepresented in our city coun- 
cils. To destroy the tyranny of the ward 
heeler we limit his authority. We make the 
various Officials of the city independent of 
one another and all of them responsible to 
nobody. They are bound by the iron provi- 
sions of the charter, perhaps, but these pro- 
visions do not enforce themselves. To re- 
duce power used in the daylight means its 
greater exercise in the dark. 

The system of proportional representation 
destroys, in a large degree, the illegitimate 
power of cliques and associations. I+ sets 
aside the false idea of federation when no 
federation exists, and it tends to unify ad- 
ministration and responsibility of the city as 
a unit. The city council thus chosen will 
have good elements and bad elements. It is 
simply an epitome of the people with an em- 
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phasis laid on the greater intelligence, for 
people under these conditions are less likely 
to vote for men they do not know, or whom 
they regard as incompetent or derelict. 

The business of such a council is supervi- 
sion rather than legislation, and its chief 
function that of fusing the public opinion 
into a single indivisible will. This will the 
mayor represents so long as his course re- 
ceives their approval and his will is reflected 
in his subordinates and heads of depart- 
ments. 

Exactly this principle applies to the suc- 
cessful control of affairs of great corpora- 
tions. The president of a railroad has the 


‘most extended powers, if he satisfies the 


directors, who in turn represent the stock- 
holders. In proportion as such power and 
its attendant responsibility are real will be 
the success of the road, other matters being, 
of course, equal. If the president abuse his 
powers it will be when the directors neglect 
their duties. For popular ignorance or indif- 
ference, no system can offer a remedy. 

The control of American universities has 
been likewise successful in the degree to 
which it approaches this model. The freer 
the rein given the president, other things be- 
ing equal, the more effective the work of the 
institution. But this free rein must take 
with it the watchful confidence of boards of 
trustees or of the alumni or of the public for . 
which the institution exists. The majestic 
work of Dr. Eliot at Harvard well exempli- 
fies all this. With very definite, very wise 
and very advanced views of all educational 
problems, he has taken full rein in carrying 
them out. But he has sought at the same 
time to carry with him the confidence and 
co-operation of graduates, faculty and over- 
seers. Without this confidence, freely given 
because fully deserved, Harvard University 
could never have been made what it is. 

In few branches of the public service is the 
spoils system so deeply intrenched as in the 
public schools. In no other place can it do 
one-quarter the mischief. It shows itself in 


the wanton selection of incompetent persons 
or favorites on the one hand. On the other, in 
the provision of lifetenures for worthless per- 
sons, its evil is equally prominent. No teach- 
er should be chosen save for efficiency, no 
teacher should be retained unless this effi- 
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ciency continues. If appointments are on the 
basis of merit only there is no danger of wan- 
ton removals, and any law protecting a 
teacher from dismissal works against the in- 
terests of the children, a party whose inter- 
ests in some of our great cities have been 
totally ignored. What with the strife on ac- 
count of life tenures of teachers chosen by 
the trustees in the past, and with the desire 
of present trustees to provide similarly for 
their own indigent relatives, the public 
schools of at least one of our great cities are 
worse than no schools at all. To use posi- 
tions in the schools for purposes of: charity 
is to use them for corruption. If relieved 
from the great expenses now incurred better 
schools would arise under private control. 
The remedy for this condition is not to abol- 
ish public schools. It is not the institution 
which is discredited, but our management of 
it, and this through our own lack of interest 
and our bad administrative methods; the for- 
mer, no doubt, in part an outgrowth of the 
latter. Our duty is to repeal all statutes 
which limit responsibility, place the schools 
in the hands of a competent superintendent, 
and adopt such forms as will hold this super- 
intendent to a real and constant responsi- 
bility. 

Our varied fashions in local administration 
are therefore in great part the results of ef- 
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forts to make federal forms of government 
do the impossible and of our attempts to hold 
men to responsibility without giving them 
power. The affairs of no business corpora- 
tion could be conducted in such a fashion 
without immediate disaster. If these are 
necessary methods of “ Americanism,” they 
are also methods of bankruptcy. No city, or 
county, or State can be well governed that 
does not associate with exercise of authority 
personal responsibility for its results. 

The first need in good government is to en- 
list the services of men who know what 
ought to be done, and who have the will and 
the virtue to do it. Such men are called forth 
when the people feel the need of them. As 
matters now are we do not need good men 
because we have no way of using them. In 
public office they can only watch and do 
nothing. This does not suffice for a man of 
action. So he will rather go on with his own 
affairs, which he can control and for which 
he is actually responsible. Thus the public 
affairs fall into the control of co-operative as- 
sociations of thieves, for which the city fur- 
nishes a figurehead. All constitutional 
checks and balances in administration are of 
but slight importance compared with the per- 
sonality of men. Let us try men in our pub- 
lic affairs, and see if Americanism is not 
somehow strengthened by the change. 

Pato AtTo, CAuir. : 


When the Sun’s on Sliabh Lhiag. 


A TRUE TALE OF THE TWELFTH OF JULY. 
By Seumas MacManus. 


my Bs 

Rory SLAVIN’s was a neat little cottage 
all but lost in the embrace of the Barnes- 
more Mountains. Away down below you 
saw from the door beauteous Lough Eask sil- 
vered and sparkling, its one little island -set 
as a gem; and further still, island-dotted 
Donegal Bay widening its arms, and reach- 
ing away into the unknown. 

It was a splendid summer day, was the 
12ih of July, 1820. Rory Slavin and his son 
Neil, who had heen in the field since morning 
weeding their potatoes, were just now finish- 


* ings. 





ing their frugal dinner within the cottage. 
Neil rose up. 

“ Mother,” said he, “ I’ll sthroll into Done- 
gal to see the Orangemen comin’ back from 
their ‘ walk.’ ” 

“Be wise, Nail avic, an’ don’t mind goin’ 
next or near Donegal the day. I niver knew 
anything good come of them party gather- 
Be wise, an’ go out with yer poor 
father to the weedin’ agin.” 

“Plaise God, mother, I’ll finish the field 
to-morra. I’ve wrought hard an’ didn’t take 
a day to meself since Aisther,” he said, look- 
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ing pleadingly at his father, who was in the 
act of applying a lighted coal to his pipe. 

“Och, Nelly, let the boy go in paice. It’s 
the laist we can do is let him take the heel- 
en’ of the day to enjoy himself. Nail ’ill be 
wise, an’ naither make nor meddle with them 
or their party work. Go, Nail, avic, but 
don’t stay late. I'll go out and take a turn 
at the weedin’ till evenin’.”’ 

“Well, Neil alanna, it’s too headstrong ye 
are entirely, an’ yer father is little betther. 
If ye must go ye must, but I warn ye on yer 
peril not to put yer han’ or fut in any party 
business this day. No matter what any one 
says or does—an’ throth there’ll be busy- 
bodies enough on sich a day, don’t you offend 
a dog till ye come home to yer father’s ‘house 
again. Let the Orangemen have their day, 
an’ why shouldn’t they? Sure yous have yer 
own, when the time comes. An’ mind, don’t 
let the sun set on ye in Donegal! Go, an’ 
God guard ye!” 

Neil arranged a hasty toilet, and promising 
to observe his mother’s injunctions strictly, 
stepped out and went whistling down the 
lane. Half way down he was met by a peas- 
ant lass, whose sweet little face and eyes, 
wherein reposed the shadows of night, 
beamed coyly out from under a white sun- 
bonnet. Neil’s face brightened as he ap- 
proached her, and well it might, for this 
handsome, barefooted country girl was a 
happy vision to cross the path of such a fine, 
strapping young fellow just quitting his 
teens as was Neil. She smilingly pinned to 
his breast a bunch of geranium blossoms 
whieh she held in her hand; his heart swell- 
ing with pride and pleasure. 

“It’s pretty as a picture ye look, Nail,” 
said she, laughing, as she smoothed out a 
wrinkle in his coat caused by the pinning; 
“an’ I hope ye’ll take good care of yerself, 
an’ not let any of them bouncin’ town girls 
get ye into a snare, an’ afther all my trouble 
with ye, too. .Ha, ha!” 

* Indeed, troth, Maurya, I have no fear of 
the bouncin’ town girls, as ye call them, snar- 
in’ me, for there’s nothin’ of me to snare but 
has been snared long ago by a sweet wee 
lassie with black eyes an’ a roguish mouth ” 
—here Maurya slapped him on the cheek— 
“that lives in Tawnnawilly. Nivir mind, 
Maurya asthore, I’ll carry me heart—that is, 
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in case I have the lake, an’ that yer own 
sweet self hasn’t stole it from me ages ago. 
I’ll carry it back whole an’ soun’, to laive it 
at the feet of a far purtier girl than any of 
yer town bouncers. Be at the foot of the 
lane, acushla, when I’m comin’ back, till we 
have a sthroll an’ a chat.” 

“Och, it’s yerself is the ready boy at the 
blarney ! An’ what time do ye intend bein’ 
back? But sure I needn’t ax ye, for when ye 
get mixed up wid the sprees in the town, 
Maurya an’ her black eyes ’ill be little bother 
to ye, an’ ye won’t laive till ye can’t help it.” 

“Won’t I now? Is that all the thrust ye 
have in me?” 

“What time will ye be back?” 

“Tl be at the bottom of the lane afove 
sun settin’. Look out for me, Maurya, when 
the sun’s on Sliabh Lhiag.” 

They separated, and Neil went his way 
with a light heart. Maurya tripped up the 
lane with an airy grace that quite bewitched 
Neil every time he turned to feast his eyes 
on her, which was often. Her eyes were irre- 
sistibly drawn to the sun, and she mentally 
measured his course until he should make 
his last pause on Sliabh Lhiag, and smile a 
bright farewell from over its crest ere he 
plunged down into the unknown beyond. 


IL. 


The sun was on Sliabh Lhiag. His beams 
wete thrown upon the fairy form of Maurya, 
who, still barefooted, and her head enveloped 
in the same snow-white sunbonnet, hastened 
along the green lane. It was a glorious even- 
ing. The sun shone its very brightest; 
Lough Eask flashed its very silverest; the 
mountains looked their very grandest, set off 
with brown and green, dark shade and 
bright sunshine, the birds sang and _ twit- 
tered, and the air was heavy with perfume 
stolen from early meadows. Maurya drank 
in the beauties of the scene, and her innocent 
heart bounded with gladness. 

“The sun’s on Sliabh Lhiag, an’ I wondher 
will Nail be as good as his promise !” 

Don’t doubt him, Maurya of the trusting 
heart—don’t doubt him, he will fulfil his 
compact ! 

“Ah! there are heads comin’ along at the 
bushes near the mouth of the lane. Maybe 
he’s in it. I'll run to be at it as soon as him.” 


But she didn’t succeed. They have reached 
the end of the lane and turned intoit. There 
are six men, and they seem to bear some- 
thing in their midst. 

“ Here’s a crowd of them. They’re comin’ 
up the lane. God of marcy ! what have they 
betwixt them? ” 

They approach. They bear a stretcher on 
which is laid a man—a dead man! for the 
awful pallor and rigidly fixed features of 
that upturned countenance speak for them- 
selves. Out of his side has trickled a stream 
of blood which wound sinuously over the 
frame upon which the body was stretched, 
and was still dripping from it. And the fea- 
tures—ah, yes! the handsome features are 
those of Neil Slavin. The sun—see! the sun 
is still on Sliabh Lhiag! Neil has kept his 
promise ! Did you doubt him, Maurya? If 
so, approach and upbraid yourself. Neil has 
faithfully kept his promise ! 

In Slavin’s cottage Neil’s mother was busy- 
ing herself about the fire preparing a meal 
against her son’s return. 

“Tll have something warm for the poor 
boy,” she remarked to her husband, who sat 
apart enjoying his pipe. ‘“‘ He took only an 
excuse of a dinner, he was so taken on with 
goin’ into the town, so it’s hungry he’ll be, 
I’ll warrant ye, when he comes back. It’s a 
wondher but he’s comin’, Rory; it’s near his 
time now. It’s conthrairy he is when he 
takes a notion in his head. But shure, the 
light o’ my heart, how would we live widout 
him. The Lord spare him, it’s what I often 
think; if iver he’d meet with any misfortune 
I’d nivir lift my head afther—me poor ould 
heart would brak.” 

“ Nelly, achora, ye shouldn’t be vexin’ yer- 
self wid sich—What’s that?” and Rory 
jumped from his seat in terror, as one long, 
long and loud shriek burst upon his ears, ap- 
parently coming from the direction of the 
bottom of the lane. That shriek was the 
bursting of Maurya’s innocent heart ! 

“Great God of glory!” panted Nelly Sla- 
vin, and both she and her husband rushed 
forth. 

Five minutes later Neil Slavin’s cold body 
was borne over the threshold which it had 
a few short hours before quitted full of life 
and-hope, joy and sunshine. Then his moth- 
er’s senseless body was borne in and laid 
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upon a bed in the inner room. Rory Slavin 
walked with a firm step after his son’s 
corpse, and with arms folded stood gazing 
fixedly and stolidly on the lifeless features. 

He spoke not a word; neither did he utter 
moan or sigh. Yet was there that in his 
strange gaze that made the sympathizing 
neighbors who thronged the house feel for 
him fourfold ! 

There was an inquest. There was a ver- 
dict of wilful murder returned against a 
young Orangeman named Willy Baxter. It 
would appear that Neil Slavin formed one of 
a crowd of Catholics: who had assembled to 
see the Orange procession enter Donegal, re- 
turning from that day’s “walk.” They 
came along gaily, an extended line of stal- 
wart fellows, with colors mounted, flags fly- 
ing, and bands playing. Upon reaching the 
group in which Neil was standing the tune 
which they had been playing was suddenly 
changed. The front ranks glanced defiantly 
at the Catholics as the first bar of “‘Croppies 
Lie Down” was thundered boldly out. They 
never played the second bar—at least not 
that night, nor for a long time after. The hot 
Celtic blood mantled in Neil’s cheeks, .and 
rushing from the crowd he did a rash and a 
wrong act—he put his foot through their big 
drum. The report of a pistol was instantly 
heard, and the next moment Neil Slavin 
rolled over dead. He had paid for his mon- 
strously imprudent act with his life. A wild 
act, and a wilder retaliation. But on such 
days and at such moments Ulster Catholics 
or Orangemen do not pause to weigh conse- 
quences. 

The day of Neil’s funeral arrived. He 
was carried to his grave on the shoulders of 
four companions—strong, strapping young 
fellows. They were Morris Gallagher and 
Phadrig Kearns, Charlie Ruadh and Jim Mc- 
Ginty. They had loved Neil in life and felt 
a sorrowful pride in bearing him forth on his 
last sad journey. Around the coffin were 
lined the keeners, who raised their weird and 
powerful cry when the coffin was lifted on 
the bearers’ shoulders at the wake-house, and 
ceased not till the last sod was firmly planted 
above all that was perishable of Neil Slavin. 
They recited in Gaelic, in tones that were 
thrilling and awful, the virtues and charac- 
teristics, the loves and friendships of the de- 
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ceased. They dwelt upon his buoyancy and 
brightness, and his kindness and gentleness, 
in words that moved their listeners to heart- 
felt tears. "Then they pictured the gloomy 
home and the cold and cheerless hearth 
which would be Rory Slavin’s for the remain- 
der of his days; and they told of blighted 
lives and broken hearts of those whom he 
had ruthlessly forsaken, and they besought 
and invoked him to come back to cheer them 
—to rise up even in his coffin, and bid his 
aged parents be of good heart, for he awaited 
them in a better land. But then, they re- 
membered, he was not to blame for bowing 
his father’s head, he was not to blame for 
forsaking his poor old mother and leaving 
her in affliction. No, it was the Orangeman, 
the treacherous, cruel, bloody Orangeman ! 
And here their keen assumed a fierceness 
that was astounding, and they poured out 
curses deep and dire upon the heads of the 
wretches who were guilty of the blood of 
their beloved. And thus did their wild keen 
run, and all the passions and emotions alter- 
nating, and swaying with irresistible force 
the surging mass of humanity who walked 
behind with bowed heads. 

Immediately after the coffin walked Rory 
Slavin with the same dread gaze, the same 
dread expression he wore on the evening he 
stood by the fresh corpse of his murdered 
son, still depicted upon his countenance. 
They endeavored to rouse him, but they gave 
up the task in despair, and forebodingly 
shook their heads. Nelly Slavin, whom they 
left guarded in the cottage, is loud in the ex- 
pression of her intense grief, for which her 
friends are thankful. 

Neil Slavin’s body is laid in its long home, 
the priest has paid a touching tribute to the 
winning ways and endearing traits of him 
upon whom they have looked and shall look 
no more; he has drawn from the untimely 
death a moral, which he places as a warning 
before the young men of the parish, and he 
has invoked them, for their own sakes, for 
the sake of their suffering country and for 
the sake of God, to cast out of their hearts, 
here by Neil Slavin’s graveside, those piti- 
able animosities which are a disgrace to re- 
ligion and are yearly reaping for them a crop 
of calamities, embittering the very well- 
spring of their lives. The grave is closed up 
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in silence, and the funeral party have turned 
mournfully away. A very short time after 
Rory Slavin, having contrived to elude his 
friends, returns to the graveyard, and seek- 
ing out the newly closed grave, goes upon his 
knees on it before heaven, and calling upon 
his murdered boy to hear him, he crosses the 
fingers of one hand over those of the other, 
and swears in Gaelic upon those five crosses 
that he shall never, never rest till he has bit- 
terly revenged the blood of his innocent boy ! 


Ill. 


A week has passed since the burial of Neil 
Slavin. Rory has not changed in his manner. 
He is still possessed of the same strange, 
calm exterior. But under that calm exterior 
there is, as his friends fear, a very volcano, 
which waits but the opportunity to burst 
forth in all its terrible strength. 

On this night Nelly Slavin has been taken 
away, against her will, for the purpose of 
spending a few hours in the house of her sis- 
ter, situated up the mountain, in the hope 
that she may be weaned from dwelling upon 
the associations that seem to make her great 
grief more poignant. Rory has absolutely 
and curtly refused to leave. The shades of 
night have crept down. Rory has closed the 
door, and by light of the fir and turf that 
blaze upon the hearth is cleaning up an old 
gun which Neil was wont to use for poaching 
purposes. As the light from the fire and the 
reflection from the steel play fitfully over his 
countenance, they reveal thereon a fearfully 
grim smile. He has finished the cleaning to 
his satisfaction, and now loads and primes 
the gun with an awful delight. Leveling it in 
the direction of the door, placing his finger 
on the trigger, and taking careful aim, a 
flash of horrid joy dances in his eyes as he 
hisses from between his set teeth, “ Ah, God ! 
that I had the murdherer of me son stan’in’ 
there now.” 

Instantly the door was burst open with 
such suddenness that it almost caused the 
finger on the trigger to perform its work. A 
tall young man, a stranger, with -a hunted 
look in his eyes, bounded, panting into the 
room. Rory dropped the gun and gazed at 
him in surprise. 

“For the Savior’s sake, hide me, hide me! 
The polis are on the top o’ me!” 
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Rory’s eyes bounded in their sockets, a 
thrill ran through his frame, he moved not 
for an instant. Then with a start he seemed 
to recall himself. Removing a square flag 
in one corner of an adjoining room, he showed 
the entrance to a cellar which was used for 
the purpose of private distilling. 

“ There,” said he, pointing down, “ hide 
yerself. Ye’re safe till they pass.” 

In another moment the hunted one was 
through and the flag replaced. The door 
was thrown open once again almost immedi- 
ately and a band of police thronged in. 

“Oh, Slavin, is this you? We're afther 
young Baxter for the murdher. Some of the 
men thought he run in here; we didn’t know 
yer house.” 

The same thrill that we have before record- 
ed again ran through Rory’s frame, but 
shook it this time with greater force. His 
features became a deadly white, but he only 
bowed his head in reply to the sergeant who 
had spoken and said, “May my son’s mur- 
dherer meet his punishment.” 

The men only glanced around the rooms of 
Rory’s dwelling and hurried off on their way 
again. 

The stranger had emerged from his place 
of concealment, and approached with tears 
in his eyes to thank Rory, who, placing his 
hand on the young man’s head and looking 
him full in the eves for a moment, said, in a 
voice that trembled: 
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Thomas Hood's First Century and His 
Unpublished Letters. 


By H. C¢. 






“You have murdhered my son. I swore on 
the five crosses to revenge him. I intended 
doin’ it wan way; it was a wicked way. God 
this night put a betther way in me heart an’ 
in me power. I now pay ye back with your 
life. Ye can go; Nail is revenged !” 

The Orangeman staggered against the wall 
and put his hands to his head in a dazed 
way. Presently he recovered. 

“TI go,” said he. “I leave the miserable 
counthry this night forever, forever! I am 
sure of my life, tho ten minutes ago I de- 
spaired of that. I am sure of my life, sure 
as it is; but wan hour’s paice on this side 0’ 
the grave I nivir expect to enjoy. I go, but 
before I laive I give my curse an’ I call down 
the curse of God an’ the wrath of God on all 
party work an’ on all the party processions— 
inventions of the divil for -wrackin’ the souls 
an’ bodies of the young men of this miserable 
counthry an’ for scattherin’ our homes, an’ 
holdin’ us up to disgrace over the face of the 
airth. The heaviest curses of a blighted 
heart light on all such work. For you, may 
the God that’s lookin’ down on your action 
here the night reward ye as ye desarve. I 
have brought sorra on yer brow an’ gloom on 
yer heart, an’ you have paid me back by 
heapin’ on me head coals that burn me very 
brain. Ye’re revenged. Farewell!” And 
he was gone into the night. Gone forever. 


Mount CHARLES, IRELAND. 


Shelley. 


III. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the opposition to his 
suit, Hood, in due time, reaped the reward 
of his sincere affection for Jane Reynolds. 
There were dark days in store for these two, 
days of unceasing buffeting with adverse 
fortune made all the more trying by persist- 
ing ill-health, but their devotion and affec- 
tion never faltered for a single moment. 
Through good report and ill Jane Hood was 
a true and faithful wife, the inspiration of 


some of her husband’s best work, and his 
ever-ready helper in preparing his manu- 
scripts for the printers. On his part, too, 
Thomas Hood never failed in love and duty 
toward his wife; “ he was an ideal husband,” 
testifies Mr. Towneley Green, “and wholly 
devoted to Mrs. Hood.” The honeymoon 


was spent at Hastings, and from thence 
‘there came to Marianne and Charlotte Rey- 
nolds a letter as rich in the peculiar qualities 











of Hood’s genius as any production of his 
pen: 
“THE PRIORY, HASTINGS, 
*“ TUESDAY MORNING. 
“My DEAR MARIANNE, My Dear LOT: 

* I shall leave Jane to explain to you why we 
have not written sooner, and betake myself at 
once to fill up my share of the letter. Jane 
meanwhile resting her two sprained ankles, 
worn out with walking, or, rolling rather, upon 
the pebbly beach; for she is not, as she says, 
the shingle woman that she used to be. This 
morning I took her up to the Castle, and it 
would have amused you, after I had hauled her 
up, with great labor, one of its giddy steps, to 
see her contemplating her re-descent. Behind 
her an unkindly wall, in which there was no 
door to admit us from the level ridge to which 
we had attained; before her nothing but the 
inevitable steep. At the first glance downward 
she seemed to comprehend that she must stay 
there all the day, and, as I generally do, I 
thought with her. We are neither of us a 
chamois, but after a good deal of joint scuffling 
and scrambling and kicking I got her down again 
upon the Downs. I am almost afraid to tell 
you that we wished for our dear Marianne to 
share with us in the prospect from above. I 
had the pleasure besides of groping with her up 
a little corkscrew staircase in a ruined turret, 
and seeing her poke her head like a sweep out 
at the top. The place was so small methought 
it was like exploring a marrow bone. 

“This is the last of our excursions. We 
have tried, but in vain, to find out the baker 
and his wife recommended to us by Lamb as the 
very lions of green Hastings. There is no such 
street as he has named throughout the town, 
and the ovens are singularly numerous. We 
have given up the search, therefore, but we have 
discovered the little church in the wood, and it 
is such a Church! It ought to have been our 
St. Botolphs.' (Pray tell Ma, by the way, that 
we. read our marriage in the morning papers at 
the library, and it read very well.) Such a ver- 
dant covert-wood Stothard might paint for the 
haunting of Dioreus, Pamphilus and Fiammetta 
as they walk in the novel of Boccacce. The 
ground shadowed with bluebells, even to the for- 
mation of a plumb-like bloom upon its: little 
knolls and ridges; and even through the dell 
windeth a little path chequered with the shades 
of aspens and ashes and the most verdant and 
lively of all the family of trees. Here a broad, 
rude stone steppeth over a lazy spring, oozing 
its way into grass and weeds; anon a fresh 
pathway divergeth, you know not whither. 
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Meanwhile the wild blackbird startles across, 
the way and singeth anew in some other shade. 
To have seen Fiammetta there, stepping in silk 
attire, like a flower, and the sunlight looking 
upon her betwixt the branches! I had not 
walked (in the body) with Romance before. 
Then suppose so: much of a space cleared as 
maketh a small church lawn to be sprinkled 
with old gravestones, and in the midst the 
church itself, and small Christian dovecot, such 
as Lamb has truly described it, like a little 
temple of Juan Fernandes. I could have been 
sentimental and wished to lie some day in that 
place, its calm tenants seeming to come through 
such quiet ways, through those verdant alleys, 
to their graves. 

“In coming home I killed a viper in our ser- 
pentine path, and Mrs. Fernor says I am by 
that token to-overcome an enemy. Is Taylor 
or Hessey dead? The reptile was dark and 
dull, his blood being yet sluggish from the cold; 
howbeit, he tried to bite, till I cut him in two 
with a stone. I thought of Hessey’s long back- 
bone when I did it. 

“They are called adders, tell your father, be- 
cause two and two of them together make four. 
* * * * K ok ok * 

“T resume. Like people with only one heart, 
we are writing with a single pen. Mrs. Fernor 
does not let more with her apartments, and we 
are obliged to ride and tie on the stump of an 
old goose quill. In a struggle for possession 
we have inflicted the blots above. ‘Some nat- 
ural drops he shed, but wiped them soon,’ as’ 
Milton says. Our fire is beginning to burn on 
one side, a sign of a parting, and Mrs. Fernor 
is already grieving over our departure. On 
Thursday night we shall be at Islington, and 
then I shall rejoice to see you as well as we 
are. I hope you have been comfortable, dear, 
and accustomed my house to the command 
which it is to comply with. I hope Green hath 
been often on Islington Green, which. loveth 
you; you will have learned from our topography 
to approach the Angel. I hope Ma hath han- 
selléd our teacups. I hope my garden is trans- 
planted into Mr. Oldenhaws. I hope Dash is 
well and behaves well. But shortly I shall have 
an answer to all my anticipations. Now we 
must leave Hastings, the pleasant scene of our 
setting half-honeymoon. Oh, Lot, couldst thou 
but see the teapots at Mr. Davis’s! Thou 
wouldst shed some drops at quitting this place! 
Pots, there is enamel, there is quaintness and 
richness of pattern! Not tea merely, but ket- 
tles with gilded handles, gorgeous coffee-pots, 
transcending even thy own shelf. 


In one thing 
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thov wert selfish, in not giving us that brown 
teapot. Nay, thou art worse than Mr. Davis, 
for his are to be got for money if not for love. 
“To-morrow we go to Lovers’ Seat, as it is 
called, to hallow it by our presence. Oh, how 
I wish we had you upon Lovers’ Seat, which 
took its name from the appointments of a fair 
maiden with a gallant lieutenant! He was in 
the preventive service, but his love was contra- 
band, and in a romantic bay they used to elude 
the parental excise. Good-bye. God bless 
you, my dears, till we meet again. I long to 
meet you again as your brother, most proud and 
happy in your affection. My love and duty to 
* our good Mother and to our Father. 
“Your own affectionate friend and Brother, 
“'T. Hoop.” 


It would appear from the’ above letter that 
the young couple began housekeeping in the 
Islington district, but ere long they removed 
to Robert street, Adelphi. During the twen- 
ty years of their married life the Hoods had 
no fewer than eleven homes, but in the first 
three they seem to have dwelt for rather 
longer than the average of two years sug- 
gested by comparing both totals. The house 
they resided in at Robert street from about 
1825 to 1829 was No. 2—a fact now for the 
first time established by Mr. Towneley 
Green’s papers, and, save that the building 
has lost its numerical identity by absorption 
into the hotel which occupies the whole of 
the left hand side of the street, this early 
home of the poet has changed but little dur- 
ing the past seventy years. Here their first 
child was born, and, breathing its last al- 
most with its first cry, here arrived those 
tender lines of Lamb, “ On an Infant Dying 
as Soon as Born.” While still dwelling in 
Robert street Hood edited one of those An- 
nuals so popular seventy years ago, the ti- 
tle being “‘ The Gem,” and the date of pub- 
lication 1829. He was an industrious editor, 
casting his net far and wide. A letter from 
the Quaker, Bernard Barton, in answer to 
a request for a contribution from his pen, 
has so many points of interest that it de- 
serves quotation in connection with this 
place of Hood’s literary enterprise: 

‘* WoopsrRiIpGe, April 26th, 1828. 
“My DEAR FRIEND, 
“T had almost, not sworn, for: we friendly 


folk use not such attestations. I had well nigh 
affirmed I would have nothing more to do with 





‘is to publish it? 


*him exemplify. 
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Annuals, saving that of my old friend Acker- 
man, which I write for from mere habit; but 
an application for an article to one conducted 
by thee and contributed by Elia will go far to 
induce me to try what I can do. Pray let me 
know, as early as may be, what is the latest I 
can be allowed. 

“ If anybody can make aught of such a specu- 
lation 1 know no one whose chances of success 
are better than thine; but I doubt the day is 
somewhat gone by. The thing was overdone, I 
fear, last year, and I hear of new ones start- 
ing. I had a letter a day or two ago from one 
of the joint authors of ‘ Body and Soul,’ stating 
he was about editing a new one. Whether it 
was the Body-man or the Soul-man who ad- 
dressed me, I know not: if only the former 
there are hopes for thee; if the latter thou 
must prepare for a rivalry for Spirits. But 
I never read their Joint Production, so perhaps 
there may be a little difference between them. 

* What is thy annual to be called and who 
‘These little things are great 
to little men,’ and to little books, too. I am 
glad the old sentimental Title is to be aban- 
doned. The ‘ Pledge of Friendship’ must have 
been hit on, I opine, by some enamored swain, 
or sighing Nymph; it is an unmeaning desig- 
nation, for anything, everything or nothing may 
be a pledge of what passes by curtesy for 
Friendship. How to supply its place, however, 
by anything appropriate and new is beyond my 
powers of suggestion; the change cannot be 
for the worse, that’s one comfort. 

“Hast thou seen or heard aught of Elia 
lately? I had a few lines from him a day or two 
back, written in worse spirits than I ever knew 
He said he was ill, too; pray 
let me know he is better, for I should be loth 
to think him so bad as that notelet indicated. 

“In conclusion, may I hope for the indul- 
gent forgiveness of one cautionary hint, sug- 
gested by no meddling spirit of officious im- 
pertinence, but by a cordial desire for the suc- 
cess of the new undertaking and a hearty inter- 
est in thy enduring fame? No one, I believe, 
ever undervalued wit who had the slightest ca- 
pacity to appreciate its point and brilliancy. 
I am well aware of the temptations to which 
so seductive a faculty is likely to expose its 
lively and mercurial possessor, but, ‘Hal! and 
thou lovest me’——pshaw! that’s nothing—I 
mean, if thou hast a due regard to a still more 
lasting, pure and enviable name, do not in thy 


* own contributions, or in those accepted from 


others, suffer these merry quips and cranks to 
exclude totally more simple and sober articles. 
Heartily as I have laughed over many of thy 








lively sallies, several of these, despite their 
point and originality, I have forgotten; but 
not a letter or line of the verses ‘I Remember, 
I Remember’ have from the first perusal of 
them been long absent from my recollection. 
The touching simplicity and the deep pathos of 
those few witless verses electrified more at the 
moment by their perusal than the same quan- 
tum of poetry ever did before or since. I 
would rather be the author of those lines than 
of almost any modern volume of poetry pub- 
lished during the last ten years. This may 
seem extravagant, but I know it is written in 
no complimentary mood. 
“ Thine truly, 
“'B. BARTON.” 

Tempting as it might be to show how far 
this letter bore fruit, and to dwell upon the 
literary activity of Hood in its various rami- 
fications, it is necessary to turn once again 
to the more personal aspect of his life. 
When the Hoods removed from Robert 
street, some time in 1829, they found their 
next home in a picturesque cottage on Winch- 
more Hill. Probably some additions have 
been made to the rear of the building since 
that date, but otherwise it is unaltered, and 
with its roomy bay-windows, its creeper-clad 
walls, and its lovely garden, it remains to 
this day a picture of an ideal home for a poet. 
Hood’s home instiucts took deeper root at 
Winchmore Hill than anywhere else; he was 
very inuch attached to it, wrote his daugh- 
ter, “and many years afterward I have 
known him point out some fancied resem- 
blance in other places, and say to my mother, 
‘Jenny, that’s very like Winchmore!’” In 
1832 there came another removal, this time to 
Lake House, Wanstead. Here, again, there 
has been little change since the days of 
Hood’s tenancy. Wedged in between the 
borders of Wanstead Park and that narrow 
tree-covered promontory of Epping Forest, 
which reaches out as far south on the left, 
there may still be seen the picturesque few 
acres which constitute Lake House Park. 
The house, built almost wholly of wood, con- 
tains nine or ten bedrooms, a spacious kitch- 
en, and a large dining-hall, which occupies 
almost the entire length of the building in the 
rear. In the garden behind the house are 
two old cherry trees, and some years ago the 
larger of these was adorned with a copper 
plate, bearing this inscription: “In pity for 
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the woes of womankind, beneath this ancient 
tree Thomas Hood wrote the ‘Song of the: 
Shirt,’ ‘Stitch, Stitch, Stitch.” The tablet 
is gone, and the ‘hope may be expressed that 
if the desire to replace it should ever have a 
practical issue, care will be taken not to per- 
petrate the falsehood of the old inscription. . 
For it was not here, and in 1832, that the 
“Song of the Shirt” was written, but in the 
Elm-Tree Road, St. John’s Wood, in 1843. 

Some family portrait painting of abiding 
interest was achieved during the Lake House 
days, for it was here, in the opinion of Mr. 
Towneley Green, that the portraits of Hood 
and his wife were executed. Mr. and Mrs. 
Reynolds, senior, happened to be on a 
visit to Lake House at the time, and the 
latter was induced to sit for her portrait 
also. No persuasion availed to lead Mr. 
Reynolds to face the same ordeal. But if 
his son-in-law could not persuade him to sit 
for his portrait, he had little difficulty in 
inducing him to assume one day the charac- 
ter of a J. P. of the County. Several 
small boys had been caught in the act of 
plundering the cherry tree above men- 
tioned, and Hood could not resist the temp- 
tation of reading them a lesson by a mock 
trial. So the culprits were haled before the 
old gentleman sitting in state in the dining- 
hall, and were duly sentenced to instant exe- 
cution on the tree from which their thefts 
had been committed. The poet’s infant 
daughter had been previously coached to 
plead for mercy, and at her entreaties the 
sentence was as solemnly revoked as it had 
been pronounced. 

From the early months of 1835 to the 
autumn of 1840, Hood was an exile, living 
first at Coblenz and afterward at Ostend. 
It is not necessary to dwell upon the se- 
quence of monetary misfortunes which drove 
him to the Continent for the sake of cheap 
living, but those misfortunes ought never to 
be mentioned without the reminder being 
given that they were due to no fault on his 
side. When at last it became possible for 
him to return home, he resided for a brief 
season near Camberwell Green, removing to 
No. 17 Elm-Tree Road, St. John’s Wood, 
toward the end of 1841, on his being ap- 
pointed editor of Colburn’s New Monthly 
Magazine, at a salary of £300 a year. In this 
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house he resided until the Christmas of 1848, 
when he made his final flitting to Devon- 
shire Lodge, New Finchley Road. That 


building, however,—the scene of his death in, 


1845—is no longer standing. 

Hood’s appointment as editor of the New 
Monthly Magazine was hailed with genuine 
satisfaction on all sides, and through the 
whole of 1842 and well on toward the end of 
the next year he continued to discharge the 
duties of that position in such a manner as 
to fulfil all the favorable prophecies of his 
friends. Then there arose some misunder- 
standing between Mr. Colburn and his edi- 
tor, in the midst of which the latter received 
the following letter from his stanch friend, 
Charles Dickens. It will assist in its inter- 
pretation if the reader bears in mind that 
when Hood received it he was on the eve 
of a visit to Scotland. 

‘ BROADSTAIRS, KENT. 
“TWELFTH SEPTEMBER, 1848. 
“My Dear Hoop, 

“Since I received your first letter I have 
been pegging away tooth and nail at Chuzzlewit. 
Your supplementary note gave me a pang such 
as one feels when a friend has to knock twice 
at the street door before anybody opens it. 

“'There can be no doubt in the mind of any 
honorable man that circumstances under which 
you signed your agreement are of the most dis- 
graceful kind, in so far as Mr. Colburn is con- 
cerned. There can be no doubt that he took a 
money-lending, bill-broking, Jew-clothes-bagging, 
Saturday-night-pawnbroking advantage of your 
temporary situation. There is little doubt (so 
I learn from Forster, who had previously given 
me exactly your version of the circumstances) 
that, like most pieces of knavery, this precious 
document is a mere piece of folly, and just a 
scrap of waste paper wherein Mr. Shobal might 
wrap his chity-muff. But I am sorry, speaking 
with a backward view to the feasibility of plac- 
ing you in a better situation with Colburn, that 
you fiung up the editorship of the magazine. 
I think you did so at a bad time, and wasted 
your strength in consequence. 

“ When a thing is done it is of no use giving 
advice, not even when it can be as frankly re- 
jected as mine can be by you. But have you 
quite determined to reject his offer of thirty 
guineas per sheet? Mave you placed it, or re- 
solved to place it, out of your power to enter 
into such an arrangement if you should feel dis- 
posed to do so bye-and-bye? On my word, I 
would pause before I did so, and if I did, then 
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most decidedly I would open a communication 
with Bentley and try to get that magazine. 
For to any man, I don’t care who he is, the edi- 
torship of a monthly magazine on tolerable terms 
is a matter of too much moment in its pecuniary 
importance and certainty to be flung away as 
of little worth. It would be to me, I assure 
you. 

“I send you letters for Jeffrey and Napier. © 
If the former should not be in Hdinburgh, you 
will find him at his country place, Craigcrook, 
within three or four miles of that city. Should 
you see Wilson, give him a hundred hearty 
greetings for me, and should you see the Black- 
woods, don’t believe a word they say to you. 
Moir (their Delta)’ is a very fine fellow, and 
you will like him much. In all probability he 
will come to see you, should he know of your 
being in Edinburgh. A pleasant journey and 
a pleasant return! Mrs. Dickens unites with 
me in best regards to Mrs. Hood, and I am al- 
ways, dear Hood, 

“ Faithfully yours, 
“ CHARLES DICKENS.” 

“Pp. S—The light of Mr. Colburn’s counte- 
nance has not shone upon me in these parts. 
May I remain in outer darkness!” 

Notwithstanding the advice of Dickens— 
perhaps it was too late—Hood’s rupture with 
Mr. Colburn was complete before the’ year 
ended. January, 1844, saw the first issue of 
his own venture, bearing the title of Hood’s 
Magazine. He had suffered so much from 
publishers that he determined to issue the 
magazine himself, and an office for that pur- 


pose was secured at No. 1 Adam street, 


Adelphi. Here he worked early and late at 
his editorial labors, and here he occasionally 
slept when the pressure of work was high. 
The magazine was a pronounced success 
from its first issue, and had life and health 
been in store for Hood there can be no ques- 
tion that it would have proved a valuable 
property. But the sixth issue of the monthly 
contained those pathetic ‘“ Editor’s Apolo- 
gies,” which have been already referred to, 
and, altho he rallied somewhat from the at- 
tack by which they were occasioned, hence- 
forth there was little hope for any material 
prolongation of life. With the issue of the 
magazine for March, 1845, there was given 
an engraving of the bust of the editor, and 
it was this portrait, specially printed on large 
plate paper, which Hood chose as his fare- 
well gift to his friends. Between the at- 














tacks of pain, he sat up in bed to inscribe on 
each copy his signature and a few affection- 
ate words, the number in the end reaching 
upward of a hundred. These were to be his 
last messages to those who knew and loved 
him. He died on the 3d of May, 1845, and on 
a July day, nine years later, Monckton 
Milnes unveiled the monument which rests 
above his head in Kensal Green Cemetery. 
Beneath the bust there runs the legend, “‘ He 
sang the song of the Shirt,” and on either 
side of the pedestal are bas-relief medallions 
of “Eugene Aram’s Dream” and “The 


Bridge of Sighs ’—all pertinent reminders of 
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the fact that there was a serious as well as a 
humorous side to the genius of Hood. He 
himself, there can be no doubt, would have 
elected to live by his serious verse, for when 
the public refused to purchase his “ Plea of 
the Midsummer Fairies,” did he not buy up 
the edition to “save it from the butter- 
shops ?” If, even after death, there can be 
no dissolution of the dual domination of 
humor and pathos, at least let it be con- 
fessed that in his graver moods Thomas 
Hood achieved work which is not unworthy 
to be garnered with the choicest fruits of 
English poesy. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, 


in Luzon. 


By James: Mailley, 


THE situation here is a good illustration of 
the perils seemingly inseparable from sud- 
den political changes, even when the changes 
are for the better. The transition, swift and 
radical, from Spanish oppression to Ameri- 
can benevolence appears to have unsettled 
the minds of the Filipino people. At least, 
they act it. The patience and forbearance, 
righteous in themselves, used to conciliate 
and win the insurgents have been inter- 
preted as evidences of timidity on the part 
of the army of occupation. It was their open 
boast that we feared them. They have 
learned better, but the lesson has been a 
costly one to both sides. The facts of the 
insurrection are well known to every one at 
home; from the attack on our regiment on 
the never-to-be-forgotten night of February 
4th to the capture of Malolos,—of the cage 
after the bird had flown. What justifica- 
tion can be offered for such an outbreak ? 
In the first place, the Filipino people were 
prospering as they never had done before. 
The American soldier was pouring into their 
laps a stream of golden wealth. The natives 
found a market for their fruit, poultry, 
eggs, vegetables, ‘“‘ bino,” and all sorts of 
old trumpery in the way of curios at prices 
far beyond their most ardent dreams. Every 
line of industry was developed rapidly. The 
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humble “ tienda” on the street corner sud- 
denly expanded from a filthy little hole, 
where “ chow” was sold for a few centavos 
to a combined grocery, restaurant and saloon 
where the currency was commonly the bright 
new eagles issued ‘by the army paymaster. 
The hombre drove his small but wiry caballo : 
hitched either to a rickety carromata, that 
reeled and swayed like a ship in a storm, or 
to a box on wheels, called a quilez, in which 
it was a “draw” whether you would beat 
your brains out on the roof, fracture your 
ribs on the sides, or fall through the bottom 
(as I actually did one day) and break your 
legs, for “fares” from two to five times 
greater than he had ever known. before. 
The local government was: very ‘generous, 
furnishing all sorts of employment, from 
street cleaning to clerkships, to the natives 
as far as practicable. 

Their rights were carefully guarded. In 
the Provost-Marshal’s court the American 
and the Filipino were equal. As much 
weight was given to the testimony of a na- 
tive as to that of an American soldier; in 
some cases, where collateral circumstances 
justified it, more. Any infringement, even 
the slightest, upon their rights by any mem- 
ber of the army, met with swift and certain 
punishment. Their homes were held sacred, 
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their women protected against insult, and ar- 
rangements were rapidly being perfected for 
the education of their children. In every re- 
lation they have been treated by us as men 
and not as things. The servile “tw” has 
given place to the more dignified and dignify- 
ing “ Usied.” But all this seems to have stag- 
gered them; they have lost their heads. In- 
stead of begetting in them a sentiment of 
“equality and fraternity,” it has swelled 
them up with an absurd feeling of superior- 
ity. This is the more surprising, because 
from what I am told by some who know 
them well, it is foreign to their nature. So, 
impelled by this new egotism, they provoked 
a bloody and ruinous war, and on Saturday 
night, February 4th, while our regiment was 
quietly tented on Santa Mesa hill, under a 
sky cloudless, star-lit, glorious, some turning 
in for the night, some reading, some writing, 
some singing, some telling stories, and all. 
looking forward to an early home-going, sud- 
denly the still night was startled by a rifle 
shot on the outposts, followed quickly by a 
scattering volley, and this, in less than fifteen 
minutes by a storm of bullets poured into the 
group of white tents from across the San 
Juan River. Too late, however, to catch the 
twelve companies which had .been swiftly 
formed and double-timed to their respective 
posts, previously selected and assigned. That 
the attack was deliberately planned is clear 
from the fact that in a few moments tthe 


whole Filipino line, from the old trenches op- . 


posite Malate, on the south, to Binondo, on 
the north, was vocal with the whip-like 
crack of Mausers or the deeper ring of Rem- 
ingtons. This was the beginning of a strug- 
gle whose extended line to-day includes 
Paranaque, Santa Cruz, Moraquina ‘and 
Malolos, and must finally sweep the island of 
Luzon; for, whatever may be the future pol- 
icy of our Government in the Philippines, 
first of all, this people must be conquered. 
Alas, that it must be so! 

What, then, is the motive urged by the 
enemy for this insurrection? ‘“ Independ- 
ence.” All that a people could wish they 
had—except independence. This plea is 
bound to find a responsive chord in the Amer- 
ican heart. But if there was prior to the 
uprising any doubt as to the unfitness of this 
people to govern themselyes, their conduct 
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since February 4th has dispelled it. I quote 
the following short paragraph translated 
from an editorial in the last issue of La Inde- 
pendencia before the war, that of Saturday, 
February 4th: 

“Never have prudence and coolness failed 
us. We have been prudent and calm; we have 
surpassed in good sense a great country vain- 
glorious of its civilization. Let us be so to the 
end.” 

The writer of that editorial meant well; 
but he was asking an impossibility. His peo- 
ple cannot control themselves, and their lead- 
ers cannot control them,—assuming that they 
wish to. War is a crucial test of civilization, 
and the difference between our “ great coun- 
try vainglorious of its civilization,” and this 
people who have “surpassed” us “in good 
sense’ has been clearly brought out. We 
have accorded to them every curtesy to 
which an honorable foe is entitled; we have 
never refused quarter to one who surren- 
dered, and have treated our captives with 
kindness; we have cared for their wounded, 
giving them the advantage of our splendid 
medical skill and equipment. Not thirty 
yards from where I write nearly two hun- 
dred wounded rebels lie in a tent ward, as 
well built and as well kept as the white ward 
adjoining it. They lie in clean cots, their 
wounds carefully dressed, tended by Ameri- 
can nurses, and they were brought here on 
American stretchers and in modern ambu- 
lances. While some looting has been un- 
avoidable, it has not been common, is strictly 
prohibited, and I saw with my own eyes a 
sergeant in our regiment return to an old 
Filipino woman two rolls of money which 
he had found in a box in her house. If we 
have burned hundreds of their homes, some- 
times churches, it was to protect ourselves 
from sharpshooters, who came to us with 
white flags in their hands and professions of 
friendship upon their lips, and who then got 
the hidden Mauser, sneaked into the houses 
or churches and fired upon us within our own 
lines, sometimes even upon the ambulance 
wagons. If we have erred at all, it is on the 
side of leniency. 

What about them ? They have committed 
outrages worthy of a wild Apache. So hor- 
rible are the examples of these that I hesi- 
tate to give them. The number has been 
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limited only by their opportunity to commit 
them. A member of the 22d Infantry (I 
could give his name) was helping his wound- 
ed “ bunkie” from the field. They were set 
upon by some Filipino soldiers, who sprang 
out upon them from the bushes. The Fili- 
pinos were out of ammunition and had no 
bolos; but they knocked the boys down with 
their guns, snatched the wounded man’s 
bayonet from its scabbard and jabbed his 
bowels out before his comrade’s eyes, and 
were about to kill the latter when a volley 
was fired into them and they took to their 
heels. This I got from the lips of the rescued 
man, who was brought to the hospital a mass 
of bruises. At the same time I was emphat- 
ically told by other members of the same regi- 
ment that after the same battle they found 
one of their comrades with his heart cut out 
and stuffed in his mouth! These are but 
specimens of the atrocities perpetrated by 


this people whenever they got a chance. If I_ 


had not seen some of them I could not believe 
it, as it is so entirely at variance with their 
quiet, sober, industrious lives in times of 
peace, and I can only explain it by assuming 
that during all the generations of Spanish 
rule they have had no better example. But 
that does not change the fact that a people 
so devoid of self control, so barbarous in their 
treatment of an honorable foe, cannot govern 
themselves and cannot be given the inde- 
pendence for which they ask. Whether we 
will or no, the obligation of providing a just 
and stable government for these islands has 
fallen upon us, and we must meet it. To 
leave this people to themselves is to abandon 
them to a period of internal dissension and 
confusion which must result in the partition 
of these islands among the powers. The 
Vilipinos have noble aspirations, but are no 
more able to realize them than so many chil- 
dren. Under the tutelage of the United 
States they are bound to develop into a great 
people, and these islands to become one of 
the garden spots of the world. 

The horrors of war are relieved by the splen- 
did facilities for the care of the sick and 
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wounded. The First Reserve Hospital, under 
the management of Major Crosby, has 
reached a condition approximating perfec- 
tion. It is now one of the largest military 
hospitals in the.world; at least, so I am told. 
It has been greatly improved by the addition 
of about twenty-five female contract nurses. 
To say they are a blessing is putting it 
mildly. The management has been exceed- 
ingly fortunate in the personnel of this little 
body of women. They are skilled, conscien- 
tious, quiet, tactful and sympathetic. I do 
not detract from what is due to a mother’s 
tenderness and devotion, when I say that the 
patients in the hands of these female nurses 
could get no better care at home. I have 
seen fever patients brought back almost 
from death itself, simply by the assiduous de- 
termined care and efforts of these women. 
The conditions, climatic and other, under 
which they work here are peculiarly trying, 
but they seem ‘to bear up remarkably well, 
and are all in good health. 

The Second Reserve (or convalescent) Hos- 
pital, at Malate, is in a building formerly. oc- 
ecupied by a young ladies’ college, and it is 
certainly an ideal place. The grounds are 
spacious and well kept, with a fine variety of 
flowers and shrubbery, and the building is 
composed of large, airy rooms. This also has 
its quota of female trained nurses. 

Corregidor Island has been set apart as an- 
other convalescent hospital; or, it would be 
more correct to say, it is a retreat for those 
who have convalesced, but who need recu- 
peration before they assume the trying duties 
of carrying a rifle, twenty or thirty pounds 
of ammunition, and a haversack full of hard 
tack and canned beef under a broiling sun. 
To fully describe the beauties of Cofregidor 
Island requires an abler pen than mine, so I 
shall not attempt it. The island divides the 
channel into Manila Bay, and is but a short 
distance from the China Sea. It is swept by 
a sea breeze the year around, and excessive 
heat or malaria are unknown to this delight- 
ful spot. The recuperating patients are a 
jolly lot, with invincible appetites. 


Mania, Putippine IsLanps. 





The Origin of Spiritualism. 


By William B. Phillips. 


FIFTY years ago modern Spiritualism arose 
near and in Rochester, in New York. 

There were three Fox sisters—namely, 
Mrs. Leah Fish, a young widow, who after- 
ward was Mrs. Underhill, the wife of the 
president of a New York insurance company; 
Margaret, better known as Maggie, and 
Catherine, also known generally as Kate. 
Leah was a half-sister and much older than 
Maggie and Kate, and evidently an experi- 
enced woman. Maggie was born in 1836, 
and therefore could only be from twelve to 
thirteen years of age when the mysterious 
noises were first heard at Hydesville, Wayne 
County, N. Y., in 1848. Kate was younger 
than Maggie by nearly three years, and her 
age, consequently, would be about ten years. 
Mrs. Fox, the mother, stated in an interview 
with her several years subsequent to the 
commencement of the “rappings” that the 
relative ages of Maggie and Kate were four- 
teen and twelve when the noises were first 
heard at Hydesville. It is highly probable 
that this simple-minded old lady spoke in an 
offhand sort of way and made a mistake of 
a year or two. But whether she did or not 
it is certain that both the young sisters were 
merely children. And this fact is dwelt upon 
by Spiritualist believers as showing that 
these children were too young to practice de- 
ception, and it went far to induce many in- 
telligent people to believe there must be 
some foundation for the manifestations ex- 
hibited afterward by the little Fox girls. 

All three, Leah, Maggie and Kate, are 
dead. Altho Leah was much less known to 
the public in the inception and progress of 
Spiritualism than her sisters, in fact, not 
professing to be a medium, she had never- 
theless most to do with working up and car- 
rying on the so-called spirit manifestations. 
She was a shrewd, cunning and determined 
woman. Her little sisters were completely 
under her control, as also was the mother, 
who was a plain, uncultivated, good-natured 
and credulous country woman. 

Maggie, in later years, speaking one day 
to me of the credulity of the “ old Spiritual- 
ists,” as she called them, told me that her 
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mother even was a believer in Spiritualism 
and died believing in it, so weu were the 
secret practices of her children kept from 
her. Then people sometimes hear or tell lies 
so long and persistently that they finally for- 
get the origin of them and believe them to 
be true. 

The so-called phenomena arose at the 
house of Michael Weekman, village of 
Hydesville, Wayne County, N. Y. Weekman, 
it was said, heard mysterious noises or 
knockings at his door. It was an old delap- 
idated building. He left it in 1847, and then 
the Fox family went to live there, the rent 
being low and they being poor. They re- 
ported that mysterious sounas were heard 
by them in the house in March, 1848. 

When Mrs. Fox, some years after, spoke of 
the matter she said: “The noises seemed to 
be in one of the bedrooms: and sounded as 
if some one was knocking on the floor or 
moving chairs. On Friday night we con- 
cluded to go to bed very early because we 
had been broken of our rest so much. I 
had just laid down in bed when the noise 
began. It commenced as usual. I knew it 
from all other noises I had ever heard. The 
girls (Maggie and Kate), who slept in the 
other bed of the room, heard the noise and 
tried to make a similar noise by snapping 
their fingers. As fast as the youngest one 
made the noise with her hands or fingers the 
sound was followed up in the room, it mak- 
ing the same number of noises the girl did. 
When she stopped it stopped. The other 
girl then spoke in sport and said, ‘ Now, do 
just as I do, count one, two, three, four, 
ete.,’’ she striking one hand in the other at 
the same time. The blows which she made 
were repeated as before, blow after blow. 
She then began to be startled. I then said 
to the noise, ‘Count ten in the same way,’ it 
making ten strokes. The ages of the chil- 
dren were rapped out. I asked if it were a 
human being making the noise, but no re- 
sponse came. I asked if it were a spirit to 
signify by two sounds and two were made.” 

A few months after these alleged manifes- 
tations the Fox family removed from Hydes- 





ville to Rochester, where they resided with 
Mrs. Leah Fish, the half-sister of the two 
little girls. The rappings continued in that 
city and other people began to have like 
rappings. Generally the rappings of the Fox 
sisters were only heard when they were to- 
gether. They went to Auburn and other 
places in that section of New York, where in 
1849 they’ made their ‘“ manifestations” be- 
fore an audience in a public hall. 

In May, 1850, they went to New York City, 
where their proceedings became the topic 
of much public discussion. At the same time 
Spiritualist “mediums” sprung up in many 
different parts of the country, the business 
having become too enticing, with prospects 
of profit, to escape adventures in it. 

When Spiritualism had become a flourish- 
ing business Maggie and Kate used to make 
noisés by snapping their toe and finger 
joints. Maggie especially was an adept in 
thus making distinct and sharp sounds. Be- 
sides every skilled conjurer knows there are 
different ways of producing sounds or rap- 
pings the source of which would be un- 
known to an audience. 

While the family remained at Hydesville 
the sensation was only local and investiga- 
tion did not go far, but when, three months 
after, they left the “ haunted” house and 
went to live at Rochester with Leah Fish 
quite a Spiritualistic revival commenced. 
Mrs. Fox, the mother, practically disap- 
peared, and only knew what her daughters 
did or proposed to do just as they thought 
proper to tell her. Leah perceived at once, 
evidently, that by proper management the 
sensation that had been started could be 
made profitable by bringing herself as well 
as her sisters to more prominence in life 
and in getting money. Having taken charge 
of Maggie and Kate she had absolute con- 
trol over them. After entering upon a 
course of deception they could not for their 
own sakes confess they were or had been 
deceivers. Certainly Maggie and Kate dared 
not do so while under the firm hand of Leah. 
The progress of Spiritualism after having 
been thus started is known generally and 
need not be related here. : 


Both Maggie and Kate were good looking, 
or, aS some would say, pretty; short in stat- 
ure 


and slight in figure, but with well 
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rounded forms. Their features were regu- 
lar but small. Their childlike, winsome 
manner and good nature when they first came 
into public notice won for them the favor 
of the people in general. 

Dr. Kane, the celebrated Arctic explorer, 
met Maggie in the second year of her appear- 
ance before the public, when she was about 
sixteen or seventeen years old, fell in love 
with her, became engaged to her, and made 
arrangements to prepare her to become his 
wife. Previous to his expedition to the Arc- 
tic region in 1853 he insisted that Maggie 
should give up the spiritual mediumship; 
and he provided the means to have her prop- 
erly educated during his absence in the 
North; consequently she was placed in an 
excellent school in Pennsylvania. His inten- 
tion, no doubt, was to marry her. But when 
he returned in 1855 from the Arctic his 
health was broken and he never recovered 
it. He died not long after. Maggie asserted 
that a marriage had taken place, and altho 
this was denied by some of Dr. Kane’s rela- 
tives she assumed the name of Kane and 
was ever after known as Margaret, or Mag- 
gie, Fox Kane. Dr. Kane left her a small 
income from his estate, which she drew for 
several years; but when she published in 
1865 her book entitled, ‘“‘The Love Life of 
Dr. Kane,” containing letters and fac-similes, 
the Kane family were indignant and 
stopped her income. In 1868 she com- 
menced legal proceedings to recover it, but 
failed in her endeavor. 

Between the time of Dr. Kane’s death and 
the publication of her book she resumed 
more or less the practice of a Spiritualist. 
But when she instituted the lawsuit she had 
become a Catholic, and, therefore, was not 
permitted by the Catholic Church to prac- 
tice Spiritualism. Somewhat later she re- 
lapsed and returned to Spiritualism, partly 
because she was in needy circumstances and 
partly through the incessant calls upon her 
by Spiritualists for séances and so-called 
spirit communications. One day I asked 
Maggie why she had gone back to Spiritual- 
ism, when she replied she had to do some- 
thing for a living, and then added, with 
mueh disgust: “‘The old fools, they will 
have it,” 

Kate Fox went to England some time 
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about ©1871, and there married a Mr. 
Jencken, a barrister of the Temple and an 
accomplished man, but a Spiritualist. He 
became acquainted with her through her 
performances as a medium. In a letter to 
me, dated London, September 19th, 1875, she 
says: “Since my marriage 1 am quite out 
of Spiritualism.” 

When-Leah married Mr. Underhill, a man 
in a good position, and she was well pro- 
vided for, she abandoned Spiritualism as a 
business. Previous to her marriage, how- 
ever, her sisters, after they grew up to 
womanhood, quarreled with her and carried 
on the Spiritualistic business independently. 

Maggie went to England in September, 1876. 
In a letter to me, dated London, December 
6th, 1877, referring to her brother-in-law, 
Mr. Jencken, with whom she had quarreled, 
and to some other Spiritualists, is the fol- 
lowing verbatim extract: 

“ Jencken, withal, is a fanatic, and of all 
things on earth I detest fanatics the most. 
Have you read of the slaughter of the Philadel- 
phia Spiritual fanatics? Only imagine their in- 
vented spirit names, as in the list are Billy the 
boot-black, Red Cloud, Spirit Water, etc., ete. 
They had the name of the Blessed Virgin. 
What old fools! One of the faithful was a Mr. 
S., one of the wealthiest men of Philadelphia. 
He has spent a hundred thousand dollars in his 
great effort after TRUTH, and at last he has got 
it—and as the naughty little boys in the street 
say, he has got it bad. Pardon me for stooping 
so low as to quote the language of the naughty 
street boys, but it comes in so apropos that I 
cannot help it.” 

At another time she wrote humorously: 

“Yours in sisterly love, as the old Spiritual- 
ists would say. Apropos, how are you pro- 
gressing in the faith? Do you believe as of 
yore?” 

She knew well I did not believe in the silly 


fraud, and that I had all along begged of* 


her to repudiate it; but this was her way of 
showing I was a disbeliever and of making 
fun of.the “ old Spiritualists.” 

In the same humorous vein she wrote on 
another occasion: 

“Tmagine how happy I am to hear that you 
are still in the land of the living. I was a 
little fearful that you had “ passed away,’ and 
that perhaps you were giving some startling 
manifestations through some Spiritual me- 
dium.” 


} 
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I could cite many other sarcastic and hu- 
morous expressions, and also of disgust, 
from both Maggie and Kate, when writing 
or speaking of Spiritualism and Spiritualists, 
all going to show their disbelief and con- 
tempt; but the above instances are sufficient 
to convince any intelligent person. 

When I first met Maggie it was at the 
residence of distinguished people, who were 
inquiring into or gratifying their curiosity 
about Spiritualism. In the evening a séance 
was held, all sitting round a table with 
hands joined. Previous to sitting down I 
told Maggie in a whisper that I did not be- 
lieve in the Spiritualistic stuff, but that I 
would not give expression to that to the 
uthers present nor reveal any of her secrets. 
As a consequence she placed me by ‘her 
side at the table, where she could release her 
hand from mine whenever she chose, Which 
no one would perceive, as the room was 
darkened; and she did take her hand from 
mine at times when the customary rappings, 
with questions and answers, were going on. 
Subsequently I was at many other séances 
in different places with both Maggie and 
Kate, and they, knowing my disbelief, never 
asked me to communicate with spirits, being 
conscious at the same time that I would 
keep my promise not to betray them as long 
as they lived. All the sisters being now 
dead, I am free to state the above facts. 

Altho they made no public revelation of 
the deception they had been led into and 
practiced, fearing, no doubt, an outcry of 
condemnation against them while living, I 
am sure their minds were oppressed by what 
they had done. For many of the later years 
of their liyes Maggie and Kate sought 
mental relief and oblivion by spells of 
hard drinking and intoxication. Natural- 
ly they were not bad girls, but were good- 
natured and kind. They were the victims 
of the circumstances by which they were 
surrounded and from which they were un- 
able to escape. Had they been placed from 
childhood and in early womanhood under 
good moral influence and favorable circum- 
stances, there is reason to believe their lives 
would have been marked by truthfulness, 
modesty and propriety. 


New York City. 





Francisque Sarcey. 


By E. Irenzus Stevenson. 


THE sudden death of Francisque Sarcey 
has removed the best known critic, distinct- 
ively of a journalistic class, and one more 
particularly associated with the acting stage, 
that our century has produced. Inasmuch as 
French newspapers (ever more diffused 
through the world than others) within, let us 
say, twenty-five years have greatly gained on 
their circulations of old, it is safe to say that 
M. Sarcey has been the critic of the drama 
widest read since such a line of work became 
concrete. For Sarcey was not to the French 
only, but to the universal, however concen- 
trated on French writers for the stage and 
French players he began and ended. For 
forty years at least this one critic’s innumera- 
ble articles and studies have been perused 
week by week, the journals in’ which they 
have most regularly appeared have been 
bought—a great test of vogue—just because 
the Sareey discussions were in them. It was 
not a matter of Paris, and not a matter of 
all France. In Germany, Belgium, Spain, 
Italy, Great Britain, Austria, Russia, Aus- 
tralia, an enormous public were quietly intent 
on what Sarcey ‘“ thought about things” of 
the stage, and fixed on the lively, lucid, in- 
structive, frank way in which he spoke his 
mind. He has been a long-lived and inces- 
sant preacher, in print, of what he believed 
esthetic truth, with never a dry sermon and 
seldom a stale one, for he has never stopped 
writing since he began, save when a soldier; 
and at sixty-nine years, when all at once he 
had dropped that quick, sharp, didactic pen, 
he has never been more lively and more clear- 
headed. His last two articles in Le Temps, 
that my eye falls on as I write these para- 
graphs, have-the wisdom of the veteran, but 
also the vivacity of a temperament impos- 
sible to become blasé. That is as things should 
be with us all who are of his profession. 

The Sarcey biography, common aspect of 
busy literary men, is chiefly via the work he 
did. He was a native of Dourdan, a pleasant 
town near Paris; an excellent scholar in two 
of the best of Parisian lycées, the Charle- 
magne and the Ecole Normale, along with a 
shining group of students gradually achiev- 
ing fame in one or another walk of letters, 


and now almost all gone. He was an‘honor- 
man in class work, but he showed no end of 
merry audacity as a lad, and his pranks are 
historic. The schoolboy in the Lycée was 
father of the schoolmaster in the Figaro or 
the Temps, for Sarcey grew up, grew fat, ex- 
tremely fat, a circular old gentleman. indeed, 
with: most of Falstaff’s attributes in his 
looks, but he never lost his high spirits, his. 
sense of fun. He weighed many kilog; his 
pen remained a feather. And his actual bod- 
ily movements, for that matter, as well as his 
lines, kept their juvenile swiftness and ease, 
as if he were a sylph instead of a stomach. 
He taught school, as his father had done, all 
the while preparing himself, more or less, for 
his future profession by studying the drama, 
classic or modern, and by judicious theater- 
going and acquaintances with actors of au- 
thority. In 1859 he became a member of the 
staff of Le Figaro. In 1867 or 1868 he entered 
upon his dramatic reviews for Le Temps. Be- 
ginning with the once-a-week article, he has 
continued to contribute from two to three 
such each week until the day of his death, 
with unbroken system, interest in the charge, 
and ever putting the best of himself into it. 
Besides this special vehicle he wrote a vast 
number of “occasional” disquisitions, 
bundles of souvenirs, twelve or fifteen 
casual books prepared and published as such 
(tho none of them voluminous), and, in chief- 
est lavishness after his feuilletons, he was a 
most indefatigable lecturer on the general or 
special topics affiliated with the drama. His 
little monograph, known in English transla- 
tion by its rather misleading title, ‘‘ Recollec- 
tions of Middle Life,’’ is really a sort of loose, 
chatty but valuable monograph on com- 
mon-sense and art in being a lecturer with 
ease, effect, and, above all, naturalness. 
Referring to his books, one must note with 
infinite regret that Sarcey’s most eloquent, 
worthful and characteristic writing is almost 
inextricably bedded in his journalistic output. 
Never did a journalistic critic write so much 
that was on the whole so well worth keeping 
in dramatics, and seem to its future more in- 
different. I have often reproached him for 
this. He would shrug his fleshy shoulders 
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and exclaim, ‘‘ Nonsense, my boy ! There are 
lots of other scratchers—notices of plays are 
not meant to be cut on obelisks.” But his 
critiques were more than notices. His writ- 
ing often—indeed usually—richly enlarged on 
the text of an author’s piece or a comedian’s 
skill. It ranged thus in its suggestions and 
its knowledge wide afield. Once when he 
had published in Le Temps (as if it were noth- 
ing.at all) a mos. informing and entertaining 
series of papers on—of all unpropitious top- 
ics !—the elision or recognition of the vowel 
e in the delivery of French poetry, I protest- 
ed my best—‘‘ It was simply criminal to let 
such data, on an out-of-the-way subject, van- 
ish in a newspaper file.” ‘Not a bit! It 
has taught even a Yankee something,” he 
answered, chuckling. ‘“ Besides, some day 
some one wil’ want to dig it up, to have it 
known as his ”—an impossibility. 

The distinction of Sarcey as a critic has 
been owing, in chief, to certain clear ingredi- 
ents. First, he went into his line of writing 
not only with enthusiasm but with what not 
one critic in fifty can bring to it—a fine, 
scholarly, general education, supplemented 
with the most direct, minute preparation for 
precisely the criticism in which he wanted to 
succeed. He had read on the drama, had 
haunted the best theaters and absorbed as a 
system what he divined must be matter of 
experience as well as any hearsay, long be- 
fore he wrote as an expert, in trust. Now- 
adays when you see young gentlemen, smil- 
ing in ease of mind about it, march from col- 
leges to assume critical responsibilities in 
great dailies, these antique Sarceyan reserves 
in the business appear rather pretty.. Next 
in Sarcey’s individualism of work came his 
firm, symmetrical belief taat a piece for the 
stage is good or bad according to certain 
principles, eternal and not-get-aroundable. 
It must be plotted well. The characters, if 
serious, must, from their very first appear- 
ance, be convincing and self-explanatory in 
the theatrical degree, no matter if they are 
conventional in aspect. Thus the plot, the 
action of a play, must be a logical growth, a 
coherent result, coming out of the characters 
and their cross-purposes. He believed that 
the theater, from the days of Greece till now, 
has its own “atmosphere.” Hence it is not 
needful to stick too close to actual probabili- 
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:this piece do that?” 






ties in carrying along a play; albeit every 
really important detail of the action must 
hinge with fair sequence on its predecessors. 
In these times of reading what sensible but 
obfuscated people seem to think of such pre- 
cious rubbish as “ The Christian” or ‘ The 
Sign of the Cross,” it is well to study the 
Sarceyan theory cf cause and effect in a 
play’s scenes, to find our bearings. Realism, 
and all the limitations of the Symbolists, he 
abominated and made a butt of a thousand 
merry flights of contempt. ‘The inmost 
spirit of the theater is a demand—now more, 
now less, but ever there—of the imagination. 
You can get all the realism you want from 
the walk home,” he once said to me, when 
I ventured on championing a certain scene of 
Ibsen. ‘‘ The public need to be carried into 
a world of obvious, strong, clear, ideal 
types,” he protested, “ with a moral result, 
showing good always conquering evil.” 
Never was there a more sound, serviceable 
notion. 

Now, from just these principles of drama 
as drama came the side of Sarcey’s influence 
that has won him most enemies and mis- 
understandings. No matter how well a piece 
was written, especially if in verse, no mat- 
ter what it was as literature, he would not 
think well of it if it were badly carpentered 
and “illogical” as a developed drama. “A 
play is a thing to be acted; to impress up- 
stairs and downstairs as action. Now, does 
There was Sarcey’s 
grand touchstone. And it, too, is full of 
sense. For Shakespeare, Webster, Corneille, 
Racine, Voltaire all shine as gold by it. ‘“‘ The- 
ater first, literature for reading next,” says 
Sarcey. “The good stuffing of your duck 
doesn’t make the duck good,” he said to me 
one afternoon when I showed signs of being 
unduly impressed with a certain notable new 
play at the Comédie; “I tell you that third 
act is a drumstick that nobody can chew.” 
Now, undoubtedly this conservative, fixed 
attitude made Sarcey seem imperceptive to 
many superior pieces, prose or verse. He has 
seemed to think better of a common melo- 
drama or vaudeville than of such things as 
Pailleron’s ‘‘ Cabotins,’ Richepin’s ‘ Mar- 
tyrs”’ or some enormous success with a spe- 
cial public. 


Paris, FRANCE. 





LITERATURE. 


A Few Good Books for the 
Summer. 


DURING summer a light mental diet is 
sought by most of us. Turning to think it 
over, however, there seems to be a wide mar- 
gin of choice and a considerable difference of 
taste in choosing. When a mathematician 
finds recreation in examining new theorems 
that are a trifle tougher than Sturm’s he may 
consider his mind happily refreshed far be- 
yond anything possible to the novel reader 
or the mumbler of poetry; and we dare say 
that many persons are now sitting in the 
coolest nooks they can find reading heavy 
history as a matter of restful relaxation 
from graver studies. Polyphemus might 
quit throwing mountains at ships, when the 
weather seemed too hot for heavy work, and 
turn his hand to skipping mill-stones across 
the sea. — 

The sort of books one puts into one’s pock- 
et for summer reading is, like the color of 
one’s eyes, an index of temperament. A 
bright, happy-hearted girl, with Across A 
COLLEGE CAMPus under her arm and merrily 
tripping her way to a rustic seat under a 
maple tree, is not to be more envied than the 
youth who tilts his chair far back and rests 
his feet over the veranda railings while he 
chuckles over the horse-swappings of DAvIp 
Harum. Some sixty thousand people have 
lately read WHEN KNIGHTHOOD WAS IN 
FLOWER, which is ligat enough and fresh 
enough to justify sixty thousand more taking 
it in hand; and there is Sanp ’N’ BUSHES, a 
delightful book, half farce, half novel, to 
which the gravest face may do the compli- 
ment of a broad grin. Nor need there be any 
violent relaxation of the laugh-making 
muscles when THE Fow Ler is attacked; for 
Miss Harraden in attempting to make of her 
man Bevan an awfully impressive embodi- 
ment of pessimism really created a character 
grimly funny on account of his preposterous 
unreality. ae 

If everybody has not already read that en- 


gaging romance of the South in reconstruc- 


tion days, RED Rock, we think now a good 
time to draw upon it; and there is ‘“‘ Mr. Doo- 
ley” for entrée, as it were, from which we 
may turn to TALES OF THE ENCHANTED Is- 
LANDS OF THE ATLANTIC, wherein Colonel T. 
W. Higginson has told over again legendary 
romances, which if not fiction are excellent 
transition pieces, helping us over into the re- 
gion of actuality, where we may, without seri- 
ous disturbance of the summer mood, turn 
to Governor Roosevelt’s Rouen Ripers and 
be glad that we are Americans while we read 
the record of heroism as pure and unselfish 
as any told about in the tales of knighthood 
days. Still, a story is what we want, and 
here is a little book, AN IDyL OF THE WABASH 
AND OTHER STORIES, by a new writer, Miss 
Anna Nicholas, full of genuinely good 
sketches well marked with a fresh genius. 
But if something long, highly imaginative, 
subtly literary and elusively artistic be more 
to our mind we will take up AYLWIN and 
dream away a day or two over it. Some read- 
ers like being saddened; to them we offer 
Tony Drum, a pathetic piece of grotesquerie. 
Othérs enjoy nothing so much as being thor- 
oughly bored, and fortunately here is Mr. 
James’s THE AWKWARD AGE. 

If, indeed, as some folks say, all stories 
have been told,. the ever optimistic poets have 
no doubt about the possibilities of rhyme and 
meter as a compensation for the lack of 
freshness in prose. Here they are with their 
thin little books, a sort of flattened and quad- 
rangled pipes o’ Pan, offering to comfort us, 
during the heated term, with their fine toot- 
ing, which glibly ranges from bass to the 
highest falsetto. Richard Hovey and Wil- 
liam: Watson stand at one extreme of the 
choir, with Richard Watson Gilder near by, 
while away off in a mist of scumbled colors 
reclines Stephen Crane blowing some red and 
blue and orange and green words out of a 
dark gray bagpipe! and between these ex- 
tremes, scattered at all intervals, appear the 
pleasant-faced and ever-welcome oaten-flute 
pipers, as restful as the cicadas in the hedge- 
rows and orchards. Of these we may men- 
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tion a few without thought of preferring 
those we remember to those we forget; for at 
present we are packing our bag to go on our 
customary summer outing; that is, out of one 
endless piece of drudgery into another; and 
so whatever we do or say.must be considered 
as proceeding out of our inexhaustible well 
of amiability. We find ourselves regretting 
that Messrs. Copeland & Day are thinking 
of closing up their publishing office, from the 
door of which so many books of minor poetry 
have been recently coming in such beautiful 
dress. Poets like Richard Burton, Philip 
Henry Savage, Lilla Cabot Perry, Josephine 
Preston Peabody, Duncan Campbell Scott, 
and, indeed, the whole bevy, have gladdened 
us generously with their “‘ voiced freshness ” 
sent out of that song-center. 

If one has that sort of semi-scholarly turn 
which draws toward ancient frivolities in let- 
ters, something worth while may be found in 
Mr. Harry Thurston Peck’s translation of 
TRIMALCHIO’S DINNER. On the other hand, 
look at Neltje Blanchan’s superb book, 
Brrps THAT HunT AND ARE HuntTED. To 
turn its leaves is like flushing the splendid 
creatures so graphicaily described and faith- 
fully pictured thereon. Miss King’s Dr Soto 
IN THE LAND OF FLORIDA would please us on 
asummer’s day. There is something woodsy 
and wild in it. And what could be better 
than Mr. Charles M. Skinner’s Do-NOTHING 
Days? or Mr. Bradford Torrey’s charming 


A WorLD OF GREEN HILxts? or Dr. Abbott’s: 


CLEAR SKIFS AND CLoupy? But if luxurious 
literary conditions are demanded, we may 
turn confidently to Mr. Lafcadio Hearne’s 
Exotics AND RETROSPECTIVES for what will 
afford a plethora, to relieve which we would 
recommend a reading of Miss: Kingsley’s 
WEST AFRICAN STUDIES, or, perhaps, Mr. 
John Jay Chapman’s spirited, thoughtful and 
exasperating CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES, or 
Mrs. Roswell D. Hitchcock’s Two WoMEN IN 
THE KLONDIKE, or the LETTERS OF CYRANO 
DE BERGERAC, or yet again the BROWNING 
LETTERS, about which there has been so 
much discussion of taste, or Austin Dobson’s 
A PALADIN OF PHILANTHROPY AND OTHER 
Papers. It could not be amiss to take in as 
we go along a generous inspiration of bog- 
and-blarney air by means of Mr. Michael Mc- 
Donagh’s Ir1su LIFE AND CHARACTER, a de- 
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cidedly breezy book. But should such a 
thing as ice become necessary we can rely 
upon Mr. F. G. Jackson’s A THOUSAND Days 
IN THE ARCTIC to chill us to the bone, so that 
a genial reflection from the LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF LEWIS CARROLL may be needed for 
counteraction. 

A perfect summer book is JAMES RUSSELL 
LOWELL AND Hts FRIENDS, by Dr. EB. E. Hale, 
a bright and richly freighted volume by a 
charming man about a charming man and 
his distinguished associates, and side by side 
with it we would place Colonel Higginson’s 
OLp CAMBRIDGE Days. But there is no stop- 
ping place; we see books and books rising up 
and fluttering their fascinations, demanding 
special mention. Our space is full while our 
pleasant task seems scarcely begun. O writ- 
ers of books, let us easily down:! 





THE WAYFARERS. By Josephine Preston 
Peabody. (Boston: Copeland & Day.) A 
slender yet distinct and charming strain of 
freshness runs through the verses in this 
pretty little book. It is dream poetry that 
Miss -Peabody gives us, the songs of one 
dwelling in mists and sheens. One*of her 
quatrains aptly expresses her philosophy of 
life, so to call it— 


“T’ll not believe the dullard dark, 
Nor all the winds that weep, 
But I shall find the farthest dream 
That kisses me, asleep.” 


The gift of expression takes unusual liberties 
with words in some of the lyrics. “ Rain- 
soft wing,” “ Pain is so gray a thing,” ‘ Her 
voice fell white to me,” “Her mirth falls 
brown and chill,” and many other strained 
and almost meaningless color-phrases mar 
the beauty of stanzas otherwise notably good. 
Miss Peabody has been influenced by Emily 
Dickinson to some extent; but her little ex- 
plosions of thought are correctly rimed, and 
she has a fine ear for music. ‘ The Shepherd 
Girl,” “ Jongleur,” ‘“ Dew-Fall,” “In Time of 
Famine” and “A .Road Tune” are little 
gems worthy of a permanent setting. We 
could, had we the space, quote many beauti- 
ful verses and stanzas, all touched with the 
magic of a fresh and enthusiastic imagina- 
tion; but we must forego what would be but 
forestalling the reader’s best enjoyment of a 





genuinely engaging book which we lay aside 
while yet the “ Road Tune” haunts our ears. 
“ For there are mornings yonder, 
And noons that call and call; 
And there’s a day, with arms outheld, 
That waits beycnd them all.” 
Miss Peabody belongs to the small company 
of gifted singers, whose domain is a choice 
grove on the most sheltered side of Parnas- 
sus, where the strong winds of passion do not 
beat and where in a sweet lull of summer it 
is possible to forget the larger and ruder ap- 
paritions of life, while with oaten pipe and 
mellow lute the elusive half-tunes of a 
drowsy dream existence may be played over 
and over. She proclaims herself, what her 
poetry shows her to be, a logolept— 
“ Words, words, 
Ye are like birds. : 
Would I might fold you, 
in my hands hold you 


Till ye were warm and your feathers a-flutter ; 


Till in your throats 
‘Tremulous notes 
Foretold the songs ye would utter.” 


This feeling that our language has been 
exhausted of poetical phrase-freshness will, - 


perhaps, prevail until some ,master poet 
shows once more how to renew the charm 
of expression. 


MonrEY AND BIMETALLISM. By Henry A. 
Miller. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25.) This is a clear and vigorous book. 
Mr. Miller’s theory is simply that money is, 
in a strict sense, metallic money, and that the 
metals out of which money is made are com- 
modities. Whatever commodity has been 
selected as money has not been so selected 
by any positive law or legislative act, but by 
the conmmon consent of the people. It was 
selected because it possessed qualities which 
made it acceptable for use as money. The 
precious metals were used as money long 
prior to any coinage. They were put in the 
shape of bars, and in order to determine their 
weight and fineness they were coined, a 
function which came gradually to be assumed 
by governments. Coinage is nothing but a 


stamp or certificate of weight and fineness, 
and does not change the character or the 
value of. the metal any more than it does 
that of any other commodity which bears a 
stamp or certificate of its quality or quantity. 
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Paper money is nothing but a promise by 
somebody to pay money. It is a credit, and 
depends for its value on the solvency of the 
promisor. The value of our silver dollars is 
made up partly of the value of the com- 
modity, silver, and partly of the value of the 
Government’s promise. The functions of 
money are three. It is an instrument for the 
payment of debts; it is a common considera- 
tion to support contracts; it is a measure in 
which the prices of commodities and the ex- 
tent and quantity of liabilities are expressed. 
As a measure, it was not adopted by law, but 
by the common consent of the commercial 
world. Gold, by this common consent, has 
become the standard of the measure of value, 
and prices are governed, not by the amount 
of it in circulation, but by its total quantity. 
Mr. .Miller disputes the “ quantity theory.” 
The fluctuations of prices are caused by 
many other things besides the quantity of 
money in circulation. Nor does the use of a 
precious metal as money cause such a de- 
mand for it as increases its purchasing 
power. Hence the fundamental assumption 
of the bimetallists is false, and Mr. Miller’s 
criticism of this doctrine is extremely thor- 
ough. In fact, his propositions are very com- 
pletely supported by arguments both from 
authority and from experience, and his rea- 
soning is, in the main, conclusive. Possibly 
he does not attach sufficient weight to the in- 
fluence of the demand for gold in enhancing 
its value, but this does not materially affect 
the argument. On a subject where so much 
confusion of thought prevails it is refreshing 


‘to read a treatise so clear and strong as this, 


and it will take its place as a substantial con- 
tribution to the settlement of our currency 
problem. : 2 

A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, Dealing with 
Its Language. Literature and Contents, Includ- 
ing Biblical Theology. Edited by John Hastings, 
D.D., with the assistance of John A. Selbdie, 
M.A. Vol. If. Feign-Kinsman. Large octavo, 
pp. 870. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 
We gave a somewhat full and critical notice 
of the first volume, and the second of the 
four great volumes of this new Bible Diction- 
ary quite keeps up the record of the first and 
makes us eager to receive the two remaining 
volumes. The first volume was notable for 
such historical articles as ‘“‘ Assyria,” “‘ Baby- 
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lonia ”’ and “ Egypt;” this is notable for the 
very large number of biblical books that 
come in its alphabetical purview, such 
as ‘“ Hexateuch,” “Genesis,” ‘“ Joshua,’ 
“ Judges,” “‘ Kings,” “Job,” “ Judith,” “ Isai- 
ah,” “ Jeremiah,” “‘ Lamentations,” ‘‘ Hosea,” 
“Haggai,” “ Habakkuk,” “ Jonah,” “ Joel,’ 
“ Gospels,” “John,” “James,” “ Jude,” “ Gal- 
atians ” and “ Hebrews.” Then such great 
subjects as “ God,” “ Jesus,” “‘ Holy Spirit,” 
“ Heaven,” “ Hell,” “ Kingdom of God,” “ Je- 
rusalem,” “ Israel,” “ Jordan” and “ Geneal- 
ogy” are also in this volume. The relation 
of this Dictionary to modern criticism was 
supposed to be rather conservative; it is 
therefore interesting, as indicating apparent- 
ly that the end of controversy is well-nigh 
reached, that the general contentions of the 
higher critics as to the documentary analysis 
of the Pentateuch and other books are ac- 
cepted as beyond question. In the discussion 
of the Gospels, and especially that of John, 
there is less divergence from the standard 
views. Among Americans contributors to 
this Dictionary may be mentioned Professors 
B. W. Bacon, E. L. Curtis, F. C. Porter and 
G. B. Stevens, of Yale University; G. T. Pur- 
ves and G. Vos, of Princeton Seminary; W. 
J. Beecher, of Auburn Seminary; W. Max 
Miiller, of the University of Pennsylvania; 
Ira M. Price, of Chicago University, and J. 
H. Thayer, of Harvard University. Other 
Americans are Dr. George Post and Freder- 


ick J. Bliss, of Beirfit; W. K. Eddy, of Sidon, . 


Syria, and Selah Merrill, of Jerusalem. All 
the other writers are British, except the Ger- 
man Professors Hommel, Konig and Nestle, 
and the Arabic scholar Dr. Wortabet, of Bei- 
rit. This new work must hold the primacy 
among Dictionaries of the Bible, at least un- 
til Professor Cheyne’s Dictionary or the new 
edition of Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible 
shall appear. Its chief fault is the lack of 
illustrations. 


CREATION MyTHS OF PRIMITIVE AMERICA 
IN RELATION TO THE RELIGIOUS History 
AND MENTAL DEVELOPMENT OF MANKIND. 
By Jeremiah Curtin. (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company. $2.50.) This is an intensely 
interesting and certainly a most valuable 
work. Mr. Curtin has brought to bear upon 
his subject great natural ability, the force of 
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long experience, large attainments and a very 
attractive style. His enthusiasm is admi- 
rable, and whether or not we accept the con- 
clusions he likes to draw from his wide 
studies of Indian folklore, myths and inscrip- 
tions, we can follow his lead and deeply en- 
joy his revelations. He has traveled much, 
been an indefatigable explorer and student, 
and. here we have another monument of his 
intellectual industry, a large volume contain- . 
ing’ a great number of “creation myths” 

gathered by him at first hand from Indian 

tradition and written down in such a way as 

to give not only the story itself in each case, — 
but as well the true Indian spirit and the 

characteristic Indian conception of life and 

its great mysteries. It is not a book to be 

described in such a notice as our space per- 

mits. The stories as rendered by Mr. Curtin 

are of large conception, crude, elemental 

combinations suggested by natural objects 

and phenomena. Some of them bear a strik- 

ing general resemblance to myths and poet- 

ical stories of the old world. Creation, or 

rather transformation, is the burden of all. 

They offer a curious and instructive study of 

primitive American imagination, speculation 

and folklore. Some are like fairy tales, 

others resemble medieval adventure tales, 

others have an epic touch. For frontispiece 

the book has a view of an interior of the 

ruins of Palenque, Central America, with Mr. 

Curtin seated in the background. 


THE LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE TO HIS 
YouncEst: Sister. Edited with an Intro- 
ductory Essay by Charles Townsend Copeland, 
Lecturer on English Literature in Harvard 
University. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $2.00.) There are letters other than 
Carlyle’s in this welcome book which Profes- 
sor Copeland has so ably edited; but, as the 
editor thinks, the most interesting are the 
few from Carlyle to his mother. The range 
of the correspondence covers nearly sixty 
years, and the letters number sixty in all. 
Professor Copeland’s introductory essay on 
“ Carlyle as a Letter-Writer ” is a fine piece 
of writing and a solid piece of light criticism 
—so to speak—a paper of itself well worth the 
price of the book. As for the correspond- 
ence generally it adds very little to our 
knowledge of the great Scotchman’s life, 
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character or literary peculiarities; still every 
lover of Carlyle must have the book, and 
there is much in it worth having. The smack 
of grim personal distinction—the Carlyle zest 
—is not lacking, small as may be the substan- 
tial contents; but some of the letters are 
worse than trivial, one being about a box to 
hold two hams and some shirts ! 


ALONG THE TRAIL. A Book of Lyrics. By 
Richard Hovey. (Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Co. $1.50.) Lovers of good lyrical poetry 
will welcome this little volume by Richard 
Hovey, one of the best among our younger 
singers. The poems are bold, musical, full of 
youth’s fire, and everywhere touched with 
the fine finger of art. In the opening piece 
we have a war ode strikingly out of the or- 
dinary way and full of martial spirit tem- 
pered with deepest human sympathy. Many 
other vigorous lyrics make the little book 
worthy of especial consideration. 


Yor TRUTH AND FREEDOM. Poems of Com- 
memoration. By Armistead C. Gordon. (Staun- 
ton, Va.: Albert Shultz.) Whatever may be 
said of the somewhat belated wailing for the 
“Lost Cause” in this collection of poems, 
there can be no question as to the high qual- 
ity of the poetry itself. Mr. Gordon’s sin- 
cerity speaks in every line, and the high dig- 
nity of his utterances must command respect. 
The poems are mostly occasional, written in 
commemoration of Southern valor and South- 
ern patriotism from the ultra Southern point 

_of view. 

UNDER THE BEEcH-TREE. By Arlo Bates. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) 
The art of poetry and poetry itself are two 
distinct things. Mr. Bates in this little book 
gives examples of the poet’s art. His versi- 
fication is excellent, and his stanzas embody 
distinct thoughts and clear forms of imagina- 
tion. It is easy to discover what the poet has 
been reading—his verses are tell-tale. Each 
piece has its smack of professional study, and 
its tang of what the library has furnished, 
We do not find in Mr. Bates’s verse the fresh- 
ness which marks his prose stories; it lacks 
enthusiasm, the magnetic personal note, the 
overflowing imagination, the rush of original 
feeling so characteristic of what the Muses 
demand of the poet. It is correct, simply and 
fairly musical, uninspired, and conscien- 
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tiously finished in expression. It is the poet’s 
art without the poet’s fire and splendor and 
subtlety and imperious compelling power. 

JOUBERT. A SELECTION FROM His 
Tuoucuts. Translated by Katherine Lyttleton, 
with a Preface vy Mrs. Humphrey Ward. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Company. $1.25.) 
This work is happily done, and it was well 
worth the doing. Jouhbert’s charming Pensées 
have been winnowed for translation, and 
Mrs. Ward’s preface gives a strong impres- 
sion of the man, his life and his associations. 
The work of setting the ‘‘ Thoughts.” in an 
English phrase-frame was difficult, but Miss 
Lyttleton has succeeded admirably. The 
book will be a prize for those who cannot 
read the “Thoughts”: in French. It will 
open to them a casket of jewels—the precious 
legacy of a rare and delicate genius which 
expended itself in slowly perfecting its 
subtlest conceptions and giving them the 
most elusive charm of literary art. 





Literary Notes. 


TuE copyrights on the works of Balzac 
will expire in August of next year, and already 
Parisian publishers are planning several new 
editions. 

....Frank R. Stockton is to leave his home 
in Madison, N. J., and live in the old Colonial 
house, “ Claybourne,”’ at Charleston, W. Va., 
recently purchased by him. 

....The “New England Primer” of 1777 
was reprinted in 1844, and a copy of the later 
edition, given by Nathaniel Hawthorne to his 
successor as Collector of the Port of Salem, sold 
recently for $22. 

....Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith asks us to say 
that the article published by us in our issue of 
May 18th under his name, was not written by 
him, but was obtained as an interview, and that 
he did not understand, as we did, that it was to 
be published under his name. 


....* Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush” has 
been successfully dramatized, and “Ian Mac- 
laren” (Dr. Watson), who saw the play last 
month at Providence just before sailing for Eng- 
land, expressed himself as well pleased with his 
characters and scenes in their new setting. 

...-The Art Amateur publishes its twentieth 
anniversary number. Montague Marks was its 
founder, and his successor is John W. Van Oost, 
a descendant of the famous Flemish painter of 
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that name. 


‘ne color plate reproduces ‘“ The 
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Artist’s Daughter,” by Henry Mosler, who also 


contributes an article. 


..--The National Geographic Magazine for 
June, published in Washington, contains a map, 
36 by 24 inches, of the theater of military opera- 
tions in Luzon, the first official map of Manila 
and vicinity published by the United States Gov- 


ernment. 


This is one of the best of the maga- 


zines for specialists published in the country, 
and always contains important articles on geo- 


graphical subjects. 


.-In England recently much speculation 
has been rife as to the identity of “‘ Fiona Mac- 


leod,” the writer of fiction. 


In a note to Messrs. 


Archibald, Constable & Co. the author gives sey- 


eral reasons for not disclosing her identity: 


“Dear Srrs.—I am much annoyed at this con- 
tinued identification of myself with this ‘or that 
. Man or woman of letters—in one or two instances 
with people whom I have never seen and do not 


even know by correspondence. 


For what seem to 


myself not only good, but imperative private rea- 


sons, I wish to preserve absolutely my privacy. 


It 


is not only that temperamentally I shrink from 
and dislike the publicity of reputation, but that 


my very writing depends upon this privacy. 


But in one respect, to satisfy those who will not 
be content to take or leave, to read or ignore my 
writings, I give you authority to say definitely 
that ‘Fiona Macleod’ is not any of those with 
whom she has been ‘ identified;’ that she writes 
only under the name of Fiona Macleod; that her 
name is her own; and that all she asks is the cur- 


tesy both of good breeding and common sense—a 
curtesy which is the right of all, and surely imper- 


atively of a woman acting by and for herself. 


lieve me, sincerely yours, 


Its purport is not to be mistaken ! 


Books of the Week. 


Everything About Our New Possessions. 
By Thomas J. Vivian and Ruel Smith. 
PAX, pp. 182. New York: R. 

Buddhism and Its Christian Critics. By 
Dr. Paul Carus. 7%x5%4, pp. 316. Chi- 
ee: The Open Court Pub. Co 

= sychology of Reasoning. By Alfred 

Binet. Translated from the second 
French edition. By Adam Gowans, 
Whyte, B.Sc. 8x54, pp. 199. Chicago: 
The Open Court Pub. Co............... 

Stille Wasser. By Dr. Wines Bernhardt. 
Braxaihy, pp. 149. Boston: D. C. Heath & 

gwitt Decadence of "Sunday. What, "Next ? 
By Abram Herbert Lewis, D.D. 74x5%, 
pp. 273. | Plainfield Seartcan., Sines 
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The Athenian Archons o the Third and 
Second Centuries Before Christ. By Wil- 
liam Scott Ferguson, A.M. 914x6, pp. 
98. New York: The Macmillan Co.. 

Tristram Lacy; or, the Indivilualist. ‘By 
W. H. Mallock. 8x5%4, pp. 432. New 
York: The Macmillan Co............... 

The Solitary Summer, By the author of Eliza- 
beth and Her German Garden. 8x54, PP. 
190. New York: The Macmillan Co.. 
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Harvard Studies in Classsical Philology. 
Edited bya committee of the classical 
ay of Harvard University. ba 

pp. 174. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
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York: D. Appl leton & 
In ee x L By Thea. W. "Wiiliams, 
Mx5, pp. 363. ~~ ape F. 


Punteuer Neely.. 

Twin Oaks. By Whitfield ‘G. ’ Howell. 
7%,x51%4, pp. 350. New York: F. Tenny- 
son eely.. Sb s pce io ap 

Tom Huston’s * ‘Transformation. By R. J. 
Love. eNacly pp. New York: F. 
Tennyson Neely.........-ceeeecerseses 

Exposition of “the Book of Church Order. 

Rev. F. P. Ramsay. T44x5\6, pp. 298. 
Richmond, Va.: The Presbyterian Com- 
mittee of Publication.......... 


Tatong, _ sage Slave. ‘A Story ‘of 
Korea. Annie Maria Barnes. 
74x55, a ¥ 952. Richmond, Va.: Th 


Guessing at Heroes. B 0’! 
Dickson. 714x5%, pp. 112. Richmond, 
Va.: The Presbyterian — ‘of Pub- 
UOMtlONs =. .2is'se ken so eds 

The Grangers and Other Btorles, BY. Miss 
S. O’H. Dickson. 714x5%, p) Rich- 


mond, Va.: The Presbytevian Sknasitiee 
of Publication...........-- 

The Story of Wuremberg. By “Cecil Hieaa- 
lam. With a ere by Miss H. M. 
James and with wood cuts. ix, pp. 
802. New’ York: The Macmillan Co.... 


Windy Creek. By Helen Stuart Thomp- 
son. 7x5, pp. 3856. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.........0-ceeeceeeeees 


A History of the = aes peonee. By 
Charles Foster. Kent. p. avy 
New York: Charles Scribner's ons. 

The Messages of the Bible. 
_ Sanders, Ph.D. and Charles Fos- 
er 

p. 804. New York: Charles Scribner's 


ns. sae oe 
The Rescue of Cuba. By ‘Andrew 8. Draper, ' 
LL.D. 74x54, D- 186. New York: Sil- 
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Geschichten und “Niirchen. By Lillian 
gan al pp. 103. Boston: D. 
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Christian piicekens me Social Progress. By 
the Rev. James S. Dennis, D.D., in three 
volumes. Vol. II. 9x6%, Pe. 486. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Con......... 

Vassar Studies. By Julia peng Schwartz. 
Illustrated. 714x5, pp. 290. New York: 

> G. P. Putnam’s Sons............+.+- 

Vital Science: Based Up on Life's Great 
Law, the Analogue of Gravitation, Agnos- 
ticism Refuted. By Robert Walter, -D. 
8x54, pp. 319. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
SEBAGAL | SOO. 655 ves Win bb d-6 PbO SORE OR 
The Reformation Settlement: Examined in 
the Light of History and Law. ith an 
introductory letter to the Right Hon. Sir 
William Vernon Harcourt, M.P. By the 
Rev. Malcom MacColl, D.D. 734x5%4, pp. 
565. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

Field, Forest, and Wayside Flowers. By 
Maud Going. Illustrated in part with 
drawings from life by S. G. Porter, and 
poncoer enn By Edwin D._ Lincoln. 

8x5\%. pp. 399. New York: The Baker 
ONG “Wavior CO... i. vies occs cso Boss celns 

Dante Interpreted: A Brief Summary of 
the Life, Times, and Character of Dante. 
With an analysis of the divine comedy 
and original translation in the Spenserian 
stanza. By Epiphanius Wilson. 7%4x5%, 
RP. 196. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 


The Bee “People. B 


Margaret Warner Mor- 


ley. Illustrated by ™ author. 714x514, 
pp. 177. Chicago: A. C. McClurg as 
The Baronet and the Butterfly. By J. Mc- 
Neil Weer. pp. 78 New 


8144x614, 

York : Russell Lines ad belie we Uw SESS 

Echoes and Sur Poems. By FE. A. Win- 
ard, D.D., pastor St. Paul’s Lutheran 
hurch, Columbia. 8. C. TY%x54, pp. 169. 
Newberry. S.C.: E.H. Aull, Lutheran Pub- 
lication Board.............cce eee eeees 
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The Peace Congresses. 


WE were all incredulous, it was so past be- 
lief; but the impossible. seems likely to come 
true. Even the. Czar had in mind no am- 
phictyonie league of the nations for a far 
higher purpose of peace than the protection 
of Delphi.. The most he had in mind was the 
lightening in peace of some of the burdens 
of war. But the main purpose seems to be 
quite impracticable, while the little matter 
of arbitration, just mentioned in the uncon- 
sidered trifles lumped together at the end of 
the call, becomes easily chief of all. It is 
not the Czar, it is not the statesmen, it is the 
non-official theorists and idealists who have 
been talking arbitration in congresses and 
conferences that have proved the most prac- 
tical statesmen of all. . ® 

It is a happy coincidence that the Mohonk 
Arbitration Conference met just at the 
time that the Peace Congress on the Hague 
is considering its propositions for arbitration. 
The Hague Conference may be expected to 
propose all that is practicable, while the Mo- 
honk Conference has attempted to lay down 
the ideal principles that should be embodied 
in a final scheme. The utterance of the Mo- 
honk Conference has been controlled by two 
events of the first importance to the cause of 
arbitration that have occurred during the 
past year. One of these is the adoption of 
an arbitration treaty between Italy and Ar- 
gentina, while the other is, of course, the 
meeting of the Hague Conference. 

The American public, which is too much 
inclined to presume that no good thing can 
come out. of the Nazareth of the Latin na- 
tions, has hardly heard of the Italy-Argen- 
tina treaty, and yet it offers the first instance 
in human history of an ideal treaty of arbi- 
tration between two nations. So long as 
that treaty continues in force no war can 
possibly occur between those two nations, 
many as the causes might be, owing to the 
immense emigration of Italians to Argentina. 
Thattreaty contains the unique provision that 
all matters of difference whatsoever, not ex- 
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cluding those supposed to concern national 
honor, shall be referred to arbitration. The 
United States has never reached the hight 
of confidence in the principle of arbitration 
which would allow it to offer or accept such 
an extension of the principle. When we con- 
sider also the guard which this treaty puts 
about the selection and protection of the ar- 
bitrators we can think of little more to be de- 
sired. The treaty provides that none of the 
arbitrators shall be citizens of either nation, 
nor shall they sit in the territory of either 
country. 

Interest in the conference at the Hague 
centers in the proposals offered by the Amer- 
ican delegation for a permanent international 
court of arbitration, and adopted by the sub- 
committee. The possibility that such a 
scheme may be adopted almost makes one 
believe that the new century may bring in 
the millennium. The plan proposes that so 
soon as nine nations shall give their consent 
a permanent international court shall be es- 
tablished, to which any nation may bring its 
quarrels for decision. This would be scarcely 
less than the establishment of the poet’s 
“confederation of the world.” Can it be 
that this will be realized? 

But while the scheme of an international 
court is ideal, the Hague Conference will 
consider no plan which makes compulsory 
the submission to it of international differ- 
ences. Wars may continue so long as na- 
tions may refuse to arbitrate. Therefore 
the Mohonk Conference combines the two 
plans. From the American propositions of 
the Hague it takes the scheme of an inter- 
national court; from the Italy-Argentina 
treaty it commends the principle of the arbi- 
tration of all disputes. Give us a general 
court of adjudication, and then require all 
differences to be referred to it, and then war 
comes to an end; and with it all armies and 
navies cease to be required; then universal 
peace. This.is the perhaps not very far dis- 
tant ideal; and it is the idealists that must 
make the way ready for the practical states- 
men, ° 
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And the idealists have already proved 


themselves the most practical of men. It 
was the idealists of the Association for the 
Improvement of International Law. that, at 
its meeting at Brussels in 1895, drew up the 
scheme for arbitration, many points of which 
are embodied in the treaty between Italy and 
Argentina. It was the idealists of the New 
York Bar Association that, in 1897, drew up 
the scheme for an international court of ad- 
judication, which is embodied with no es- 
sential change in the plan approved by the 
sub-committee at the Hague. After all it is 
the men of conscience, of idealism that prove 
in the end the most practical; for they want 
the right to prevail, and if we wait long 
enough, perhaps not very long, the right will 
prevail. 





The Civil Service’ Order. 


Ir may be conceded that Mr. Cleveland’s 


sweeping civil service order in 1896 covered _ 


a few offices which should not have been 
placed under the rules, or for the exclusion 
of which a reasonable argument could be 
made. This opinion is said to have been held 
by the Civil Service Commission, and it is 
reported that the Commission some months 
ago had under consideration amendments 
which would have excluded some of these 
offices and which it was inclined to approve. 
There is much to be said in favor of permit- 
ting the heads of the executive- departments 
and of certain important bureaus to appoint 
their private secretaries or confidential 
clerks without the restrictions imposed by 
the competitive merit system.. There are 
some branches of the public service, also, 
where similar arguments may be used with 
considerable force for the exclusion of cash- 
iers from the operation of the rules. If the 
President had confined his order of the 29th 
ult. to offices of the class to which we have 
referred and had, before he issued the order, 
recognized the existence of the Commission 
by consulting with it concerning changes 
which in his judgment ought to be made, his 
action would have excited very little criti- 


cism. By a vast majority of the people it 


would have been commended as reasonable. 
But he ignored the Commission. He did not 
consult with it as to the order he was about 
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to make. The number of so-called confiden- 
tial offices, the exclusion of some of which 
could be defended by a reasonable argument, 
in that order included many which should 
have remained under the rules. The entire 
group of such places is but a small part of 
the whole number of offices affected by the 
President’s action. Even if it be conceded 
that all of them should be freed from the re- 
strictions of the rules, they do not indicate 
or measure the character of the order. Its 
character is shown by the exclusion of large 
groups of offices in the Indian Bureau, the 
Internal Revenue service, the pension force, 
the service in Alaska, and the engineers’ 
service of the War Department, and in the 
new provision concerning transfers, under 
which, as we understand it, a person ad- 
mitted in tlie lower grades not covered by 
the rules may be transferred to a competitive 
grade after passing what is called a non- 
competitive examination. : 

In the Indian service the examiners of In- 
dian timber’lands, the superintendents of log- 
ging, the engineers who survey reservation 
boundaries and a number of special agents 
are taken out from under the rules. There 
is no other part of the public service where 
a rigid application of the rules was more 
clearly required. The history of the recent 
outbreak of the Pillager band of Chippewas 
proved that the appointment of examiners of 
reservation timber lands should be made 


with the utmost care. We do not see how -: 


the changes in the Indian service can be de- 
fended. The exclusion of deputy collectors 
of internal revenue and of temporary store- 
keepers and gaugers opens the door for pure- 
ly political appointments in a branch of the 
public service notoriously given over to 
spoils and political influences in the past, and 
in which the merit system had caused 
marked improvement before certain collect- 
ors, in anticipation of this order, recently be- 
gan to fill places in violation and defiance of 
the rules. Their assault upon the law should 
in itself have prevented the removal of any 
of the restrictions already imposed upon this 
class of offices. The exclusion of all places 
in the customs, internal revenue and school 
services of Alaska follows the recent state- 
ment of Governor Brady, in which he showed 
how great was the need of reform in the 














public service of the Territory, describing a 
demoralization which should have prevented 
any relaxation of rules designed to improve 
that service. This change, moreover, is 
peculiarly unfortunate at this time because 
it suggests that thé civil service in the Phil- 
ippines may be deprived of those safeguards 
of the merit system upon which, in the judg- 
ment of all- competent authorities, the suc- 
cess of American rule in our new possessions 
must depend. The exclusion of all the local 
medical examiners in the pension service is 
a concession to politicidns in a department of 
the public service where political influence 
has been too powerful in the past. In the 
local agencies of the General Land Office the 
order makes exceptions which are not in the 
interest of good government. 

We cannot understand how the President 
was induced to issue the order. If he had ex- 
cluded a few offices which might reasonably 
be excepted from the operation of the rules, 
had at the same time brought under the rules 
certain offices not yet covered by them, and 
had punished the officers who have been 
muking appointments in violation of the law, 
his course would -have been in accord with 
the Republican national platform upon 
which he was elected, his letter.of accept- 
ance, his innugural address, and the forcible 
speech upon the subject of the merit system 
made by him in the House nine years ago. 
The order as it stands is not in harmony with 
the platform or those utterances. We are 
not ready to think that he was moved by a 
desire to commend himself to professional 
politicians. How could he have expected to 
gain anything by that?- His renomination 
was generally regarded as a foregone conclu- 
sion. He must have known that the order 
would not satisfy the spoilsmen, while 
it would tend to alienate from him those Re- 
publicans who are devoted advocates of the 
merit system, the mest intelligent and disin- 
terested element in the party. In certain 
States there was to be observed notable 
progress in this field. There was an object- 
lesson in the fall of Governor Black, the re- 
peal of his “ starchless ” law, and the enact- 
ment of a most complete reform bill in the 
place of it. We can see no adequate explana- 
tion of the President’s course. It is not suffi- 
cient to say that he yielded to long-continued 
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“pressure ” and the advice of certain mem- 
bers of his Cabinet. That. would imply that 
he is a weak man with no mind of his own 
and no knowledge of contemporary politics. 
The history of his connection with the recent 
war, and the record of his own political ca- 
reer, exclude such an estimate of his charac- 
ter. Whatever may be the true explanation, 
the order will justly be regarded as a step 
backward, painful to the President’s count- 
less friends. 








‘“Vive la Justice, Vive la Loi.” 


THE French people have recovered their 
senses. For five years they, or at least that 
portion in. and around Paris, have been 
afflicted with a species of insanity. During 
this time they have been guilty of acts and 
words that have made the friends of popular 
government hide their heads in shame and 
wonder whether a republic was possible for 
a Latin race. They have gone to every ex- 
treme of turbulence. Race hatred, sectional 
jealousies, furious ambitions have overpow- 
ered every sense of right, and officials of 
every rank have bowed before a storm of 
popular violence which at times threatened 
to overwhelm even the courts of justice. 
Generals in the army, Deputies, Senators, 
Ministers, Presidents, even a few of the 
judges in the highest court in the land, 
seemed to think that the stability of the Re- 
public depended on military esprit de corps, 
not on impartial administration of justice, 
and that fraud, ‘forgery, falsehood were 
legitimate methods of rule. 

All that has changed. “ Vive l’armée” has 
given place to “ Vive la justice,” and instead 
of “ Conspuez les Juifs,” “A bas les Protest- 
ants,” we hear “ Vive la loi.” What has 
brought about the change? A number of 
converging influences. First may be men- 
tioned the heroic stand taken by a few men, 
Colonel Picquart, M. Scheurer Kestner, M. 
Clemenceau, Emile Zola, Francois de Pres- 
sensé, and President Loubet. These men, 
knowing well what power for evil lies in the 
faubourgs of Paris, where the germs of anar- 
chism are ever ready to be developed into 
the Commune; knowing, too, the tremendous 
fascination that there is for Frenchmen in 
military glory.and that the army is the idol 
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of the nation; realizing that they were de- 
fending the most unpopular element in the 
nation, ‘stood for what they believed to be 
right and just at a personal risk which it is 
difficult, perhaps impossible, for the cooler- 
headed Anglo-Saxon to appreciate. All honor 
to those who showed a heroism of the very 
highest type, in never abating for a moment 
their determination that justice should be 
done. 

Their efforts have been most effectively 
supported by certain of the public press, 
notably the Temps and the Figaro, which by 
their persistent setting forth of the real his- 
tory of the case, regardless of the gibes and 
hostility of Parisian yellow journalism, have 
exposed the plot as it could have been done 
in no other way. The very extremity of ab- 
surdity manifested by the anti-Dreyfusards 
also contributed not a little. Ridicule is a 
potent weapon everywhere, and especially in 
France, and Paul Dérouléde seeking to lead 
General Roget and his troops against the 
Elysée was ridiculous, how ridiculous has 
since appeared in his contemptuous release 
by the courts on a charge of treason. For- 
eign opinion, too, bore its share. It must 
have become evident to the leaders that 
every other nation was looking on with a 
mixture of apprehension and disgust. Even 
Russia, whose friendship was supposed to be 
dependent on the preservation of the army’s 
morale, claimed to be endangered by any sug- 
gestion of wrongdoing by its officers, made 
apparent her ‘weariness at the spectacle and 
her balf-heartedness in the alliance. French- 
men were beginning to realize that they 
were standing alone. 

The greatest factor in the change, how- 
ever, has been undoubtedly the sound com- 
mon-sense of the French people, which rules 
when it gets a chance to assert itself. The 
provincial ordinarily does not trouble him- 
self greatly about the pranks of the boule- 
vardier, and at times he is overborne by the 
rush of the faubourgs. If, however, that can 
be restrained until the country at large can 
deliver its verdict, that verdict is on the side 
of justice and common-sense, and carries a 
force that is irresistible. This element finds 
its expression in the rank and file of the 
army and in the regular courts. It is not 
merely discipline that has kept the French 
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soldiers from joining the ranks of the intran- 
sigeants, it is the presence of the cooler, 
more level-headed judgment of the provin- 
cials. So, too, the courts, in closer touch 
with the real spirit of the nation, have as a 
whole kept themselves free from the extrav- 
agance of some members. It is also matter 
of note and congratulation that no French 
officer has allowed himself to be overper- 
suaded to repeat the role of Boulanger or 
Napoleon III. 

The outlook is more hopeful than for some 
time, and every nation that loves liberty will 
extend to the Republic its congratulations. 
There are still some croakers, and the re- 
lease of Dérouléde is looked upon as a yield- 
ing to a military and anti-clerical coalition, 
which bodes ill for the future. We cannot 
share this fear. The applause that greeted 
the decision of the court ordering a new trial 
of the exiled Dreyfus is more indicative of 
the real France than the “A bas les traitres ” 
of Dérouléde’s followers, or the furious, con- 
temptible attack of a few aristocrats on the 
bourgeois President. The crisis, we believe, 
has passed, and while there still remains 
much to be done to place France in her,true 
position among the nations, we have every 
confidence that justice and law will rule. 





The Troops for the Philippines. 


WE do not propose at all to instruct the 
President of the United States as to the 
number of soldiers he should send to the 
Philippines. As we have considered’ the 
continuance of the resistance of Aguinaldo’s 
followers on the island of Luzon, the casual- 
ties of war and the losses from disease in 
our army there, we have been almost ready 
to be impatient with the delay in greatly 
strengthening our forces. But we have con- 
sidered that those in close correspondence 
with General Otis and General Lawton 
would know better than we, and that the 
President could be trusted to know and to 
do his duty. We do not claim to be compe- 
tent to instruct him or even to give him ad- 
vice superior to that he receives from his 
officers in the field. : 

The public is now informed that General 
Otis does not want more than thirty thou- 
sand regular troops, and that he now has 
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twenty-five thousand, besides the volunteers 
who are being sent home. That leaves but 
five thousand more that are needed, and it 
ought not to be difficult to bring up that little 
number, whether by detailing regiments now 
in this country or in the West Indies, or by 
recruits to strengthen the depleted regiments 
now in the field. During the summer we 
may expect that military operations will be 
mostly suspended, in which case time can be 
taken to send the reinforcements. It would 
not be strange if, when the rainy season is 
over, it should appear that the insurrection 
had collapsed, and even these reinforcements 
would not be needed. 

But of this the President may be assured, 
that if he needs, or when he needs, soldiers, 
the people will be ready to send them. There 
is great pain that there should be any ne- 
cessity of fighting in the Philippines, but 
equally a great desire that it shall come to 
a decisive and successful end. That does 
not mean that we blame the Filipinos for 
fighting, otherwise than we always blame 
hatred, ignorance and suspicion. The war 
must be brought to an end just as speedily 
as possible, and thus involving the smallest 
loss of human life. There is a great future 
.of productiveness and prosperity in the wise 
American control of our huppily pacitiea and 
contented tropical possessions. 





Rome and the Pope. 
LEO XIII has issued a papal bull proclaim- 
ing a jubilee and holy year from Christmas, 
1899, to Christmas, 1900. His own life has 


been conterminous very nearly with the 
century. In accordance with an old custom 
he proclaims the last year of the century a 
jubilee year. 

5ut the papal bull proclaiming it is some- 
thing more than a pious call to the worship 
of God. It is a political pronunciamento 
even more than a religious proclamation. 
He recalls the crowds of pilgrims that on 
previous occasions have visited the city 
and in processional order moved from 
church to chureh; and it is with some bit- 
terness that he considers the contrast of 
what he calls “the sad reality of the pres- 
ent day,” in which the city is no longer un- 
der papal rule, and in which “there is now 
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in the changed state of Rome even no oppor- 
tunity of organizing such demonstrations, or 
the permission depends on a will other than 
our own.” We may, then, consider this 
proclamation as a scarcely veiled protest 
against the occupation of Rome by the King 
of Italy, and a demand made to the world 
that Rome, or at least that portion of the 
city and its suburbs about the Vatican, shall 
be denationalized and put under the absolute 
coutrol of the Pope and the protection of the 
Catholic Powers. Such the Pope evidently 
hopes will be the influence of the great re- 
ligious demonstrations of this holy year, 
and accordingly he asks the visitors to ab- 
stain from all diversions and sight-seeings 
which might be more secular than religious 
and attract them to the city as developed by 
the Quirinal rather than that occupied by 
the Vatican. He says: 


“ Wherefore, beloved children, however many 
and: wherever you may be, if you are able to 
visit her, Rome invites you most lovingly to her 
arms. In this holy time it is becoming that a 
Catholic, if he would be consistent with himself, 
should make his stay in Rome with Christian 
faith as his companion. He ought, therefore, 
especially to renounce all idle or profane sight- 
seeing as unsuited to the time, rather keeping 
his mind bent on the things that may assist his 
faith and piety. It will be especially helpful if 
he seriously ponder the peculiar spirit of this 
city, and the character which has been divinely 
impressed upon it, a character which no thought 
or violence of man can change or destroy. Alone 
from among all others, Jesus Christ, the Savior 
of mankind, chose the city of Rome for a most 
high destiny above all human thought, and hal- 
lowed it to himself. Here, not without much 
long and mysterious preparation, he placed the 
seat of his empire; here he commanded that the 
throne of his vicar should stand for all time.” 

This has but one meaning; that Rome be- 
longs to the Pope, and not to the King; that 
it must revert to the Pope, or that at least 
in sorhe form papal independence and terri- 
torial authority must be re-established. We 
do not expect anything of this sort to’ be 
done at least during the lifetime of the pres- 
ent Pope, but the subject may become a 
burning one with his successor. For a long 
time the Popes of Rome have been intracta- 
ble. They have refused to acknowledge their 
submission to the overthrow of their civil 
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power. The conflict has weakened the Ital- 
ian State, and it is to be desired that some 
modus vivendi shall be established that will 
be mutually acceptable. Already the Italian 
Government guarantees the independence of 
the Pope. No Protestant can see that any- 
thing more is needed. To us his imprison- 
ment appears a purely voluntary one. But 
if any way can be devised in which he can 
appear to be more free than he is, without 
giving up Rome, which is the proper capital 
of Italy, few would regret to see the sore 
healed. 





What to Do with the Faith- 
Healers. 


THIS question must be asked, but it is not 
an easy one to answer. It is a legal question, 
and also a religious question. 

On the legal side it concerns those who let 
their children or friends die for want of 
proper medical attention, while they trust 
solely to the faith, or mind cure. There 
have been several such cases lately in which 
it has seemed necessary to arrest these faith 
practitioners and their dupes who have al- 
lowed disease to run its fatal course when it 
might have been arrested by proper treat- 
ment. But it never proves easy to convict 
them. We may say as much as we please 
that the regular system of medical practice 
depends on the most scientific method of in- 
ductive research, but it will still remain true 
that there are a large number of peeple who 
will insist on accepting and risking for them- 
selves and those they love best systems of 
medicine, whether electropathic or hydro- 
pathic, or whether metaphysical, Eddyite; 
Dowieite, ete., which the regular faculty be- 
lieve to be unscientific or even dangerous. 
So long as this remains true very little can 
be done legally. A remarkable illustration 
of this has lately occurred in England, where 
the opponents of compulsory vaccination 
have won a memorable victory over a 
bill offered in Parliament. We make not 


even a pretence of suppressing some of these 
rebels against the regular system, and the 
faith-healers will doubtless continue, not- 
withstanding occasional sensational failures, 
immunity. 


to enjoy like The case will 
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, education. 
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occur to every one of the American writer; 
Harold Frederic, who lately died in England, 
the victim of faith-curers, against whom no 
legal process would stand. The fact is that 
these healers do actually heal a great many 
people by the assurance they inspire, and by 
the action of the mind on the body. Their 
failures in certain diseases that must run a 
course, and which will seldom or never yield 
to mind-treatment, are terrible, and seem 
criminally needless; but life is cheap, and 
very little can be done about it, except to let 
faith and delusion run their course. 

For this is one of the kind of evils that 
must be cured, not by law, but by education. 
The class of people that are ‘cured by re- 
ligious faith is generally not the intelligent 
class. It may include people of fair educa- 
tion and social cultivation, but they are al- 
most never those whose study has. lain along 
the lines of the laws of evidence. They are 
of the class of those who accept. authority, 
and perhaps hold to it with the greatest 


_ tenacity, but have no real knowledge of what 


constitutes proof. They have not learned the 
laboratory methods. There may be cases in 
which a laboratory student is led away by 
some of these faith systems, but such cases 
are extremely rare. As a rule, the class of 
people who accept these systems are intel- 
lectually and culturally on a par with those 
who swallow the sillinesses of Spiritualism. 
There is no panacea for these follies except 
Law cannot well be invoked 
against honest, stupid, conceited, rabid ig- 
norance. 

On the religious side the difficulty is the 
same, and the remedy is still the same. Pas- 
tors and churches are everywhere meeting 
the question, What shall we do in the case 
of well-meaning, devout people, who have 
been entangled in the snare of the faith 
cure ? General education as to the laws of 
health and the causes of such disease as 
typhoid fever is a better remedy than church 
discipline. The people should be taught that 
religion is something larger than thera- 
peutics. Its main service is not to make sick 
people well, but to make well people good. 
Its service for. sick people is not primary, but 
secondary. It controls life rather than dis- 
ease. Religion is not a branch of medicine. 
The faith healer, by his lack of sense of pro- 








portion, degrades religion to a cult of the 
body, not of the soul. 

But faith healers differ 
Some of them, and we may take the Chicago 
Zionism as an illustration, or the Christian 


theologically. 


Alliance, are in theology just like other 
Christians, except in their sense of propor- 
tion. They have the same faith in God aad 
Christ and the Bible, and they really add 
nothing, unless it be those niceties or 
crudities of creed to which we are well accus- 
tomed. It is not wholly evil that enthusiasts 
who cannot be satisfied with cold common 

. sense should find such vents for their ebul- 
lient faith. For those that require such 
churches, such churches are not bad. They 
teach high morality, and love of God and 
man. They do good Christian work, and 
while they should not be encouraged, they 
must be tolerated. 

The case is somewhat different with those 

who base their faith less on their religion 
than their silly and ridiculous metaphysics. 
In some instances the denial of matter and 
disease against all common sense makes the 
soul its own god. An absurd psychology 
takes the place of ‘religion, even tho it be 
called Christian Science. With the Eddyite 
and other similar delusions and pseudo-re- 
ligions, the Christian Church can have little 
to do, beyond that tolerance which we give to 
all ingenious but yet honest error. We can 
put no modern prophetess in the place of 
Christ, or even of Mohammed. Those that 
go into this new religion may yet be Chris- 
tians, for they may be very illogical, but 
their faith is no more Christian than is Mor- 
monism. There are among them many sweet 
Christian folk, who can, like all simple peo- 
ples, hold contradictory beliefs, and they 
must, in individual cases, be treated tenderly, 
and long patience must be exercised with 
them by church committees, even after they 
have ceased attendance at their old churches; 
but with their temples and organizations the 
Christian Church can have no fellowship. 
As We must say a thousand times, on this 
and other points of error, the diffusion of 
education among the people—and by that we 
mean a higher education than the common 
school affords—is the only remedy. Laws, 
constitutions, discipline, creeds will not do 
the work of the higher education. 
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THE report published by the British For- 
eign Office brings the history of the Alaskan 
boundary controversy down to the adjourn- 
ment of the Commission. As soon as the 
pending negotiations for a modus vivendi 
shall have been completed, one or both of the 
two governments should give to the public 
an account of the proceedings from the ad- 
journment down to the recent failure of the 
negotiations for arbitration. The  state- 
ments of Sir Wilfrid Laurier are not in agree- 
ment with the press dispatches from Wash- 
ington concerning the cause of that failure 
and the nature of the condition which was 
introduced by Canada and promptly rejected 
by our Government. The London official re- 
port says that the British Commissioners 
proposed arbitration of the entire question, 
practically without conditions, by a tribynal 
of three jurists; that our Commissioners did 
not accept this, but proposed arbitration by 
a tribunal of six jurists, with conditions 
strictly limiting the definition of ‘“‘ Coast” 
and providing that Skaguay and the other 
settlements should be retained by the United 
States under any decision. If this is a cor- 
rect and full report, it is more creditable to 
the British than to the American Commis- 
sioners. Our condi.ions practically pre- 
judged the case, and objection may fairly lie 
against a tribunal. of six—three from each 
country--without an umpive, because it may 
never reach a decision. So it was from this 
side that the fatal conditions were presented | 
in February. If our Gevernment has since 
gone over to the Canadian position and Can- 
ada has interposed a fatal condition, which is 
merely the counterpart of one laid aside by 
us, there should be official publication of the 
fact. Sir Wilfrid Laurier asserts that there 
has been no change in the situation since the- 
Commission adjourned. He must know 
what demands or suggestions Canada has 
made at London. The public has official re- 
ports from London and Ottawa; there should 
be one from Washington. 





WuaT has been expected is now an- 
nounced by the Queen Regent of Spain in 
her speech from the throne to the Cortes, 
that the Caroline, Ladrone and Pelew Is- 
lands will be sold to Germany, now that they 
are of no further use to Spain. One of the 
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Ladrones, the island of Guam, the only one 
of any special importance, belongs to us, 
having been taken during the war. Why, in 
the treaty, the whole group, which it domi- 
nates, was not retained with it is not clear, 
and yet it matters little. ‘Guam is in the di- 
rect track from Hawaii to Manila and is 
the most convenient stopping place on the 
way. We will not cease to regret that the 
Caroline Islands were not also taken pos- 
session of, as it was understood and promn- 
ised that one of our war vessels should stop 
at Ponape, but this was not done. All these 
three groups of islands are properly attached 
to the Philippines, appearing to form, on the 
map, a line of summits of submerged moun- 
tains. As Germany already had the Mar- 
shall Islands, the most outlying group of all, 
this will give to that Power all the groups of 
little islands east of the Philippines for 
twenty-five hundred miles. And Germany 
will govern them fairly well, tho not so well 
as Great Britain or the United States would 
do, for she has not’ yet learned how to gov- 
ern colonies liberally. Perhaps the United 
States may be able to make an arrangement 
with Germany by which some principal is- 
land in the Carolines, such as Ruk or Pon- 
ape, where the interests are wholly Ameri- 
ean, may be transferred to us. The failure 
to secure these islands, attached as they are 
to the Philippines, is one of the mistakes of 
the war with Spain. 





Cor. Davin B. HENDERSON, of Lowa, who 
will succeed Mr. Reed in the Speaker’s chair, 
was born in Scotland fifty-nine years ago, 
but has lived in this country since he was 
six years old. He lost a leg in the Civil War, 
and for sixteen years has been a member of 
the House, where he is known'as a vigorous 
and effective orator, a partisan of positive 
views, a genial. warm-hearted man, and “a 
good fellow” in the best sense of the term. 
He is the chairman of the caucus committee 
which recently prepared a scheme of cur- 
reney legislation; in the House he has been 
a supporter of civil service reform; he is one 
of the President’s intimate friends, and the 
policy of the administration will not be op- 
posed by the Spyeaker’s influence. Colonel 
Henderson tells the public that he has given 
no pledges to obtain support and that he has 
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not been asked to give any. The Republicans 
of the House have made a good choice. 





....That our public school system is not 
perfect, and that sometimes it is badly ad- 
ministered we may admit, but it is perfectly 
futile for Julian Hawthorne or Rebecca 
Harding Davis or the Southern Presbyterian 
Assembly to denounce it as a whole or to 
create prejudice against it. Mr. Hawthorne 
says that most of the men and women Whose 
careers disgrace their country have attended 
the public schools. True—so most of them 
have been born, and born in wedlock, and 
have been baptized. It is equally true that 
most of the men and women whose careers 
have been an honor to their country have at- 
tended the ‘public school. 

...-In his article in this week’s issue the 
Governor of Alabama declares that the 
white man must rule, because the negro is 
ignorant and unfit to rule. But why does he 
not then say that the intelligent man must 
rule? And why is he so afraid of the results 
of educating the negro? He says the educat- 
ed negroes are discontented; but would not 
white men be discontented if the conditions 
were reversed’? Fitness to rule is not a mat- 
ter of color, whether in Alabama or Liberia. 

...-Governor Sayers, of Texas, has spoken 
in a way to show that he is in earnest in his 
determination that the men who lynched 
three white brothers in Henderson County 


* shall be brought to justice. He declares the 


lynching to be “ willful, premeditated, delib- 
erate murder,” and he requires the Attorney- 
General to prosecute the guilty ones. That 
is the way to stop lynching, and in this case 
there is some chance of success. 

....Lhe vacant college presidencies are be- 
ing rapidly filled. Dr. Faunce has been 
chosen president of Brown University, and 
there is little question that he will accept. 
The choice is a good one, and Dr. Faunce is 
one of the ablest, most scholarly and most 
instructive among the leading men in the 
New York pulpit. - 

....The Stanford University will be the 
best endowed institution in the world if, as 
now credibly reported, Mrs. Stanford has 
deeded to it property worth $38,000,000. 
Things are done on a large scale in Califor- 
hia. Such an endowment will mean more 
than instruction; it will endow research. 











The Baptist National Anniver- 
saries. 


By Kerr Boyce Tupper, D.D. 


Across the continent have sped over three 
hundred congenial spirits to participate in 
the National Anniversaries of the Baptists, 
holding May 28d-June 1st at the Golden 
Gate. The meetings opened most auspi- 
ciously—the weather superb, the welcome 
from California generous, and the interest in 
all the departments of the work under con- 
sideration deep and profound. It is the first 
time Baptists have held a national meet- 
ing west of the Rocky Mountains. The or- 
ganizations represented are the American 
Baptist Missionary Union, the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, the American 
Baptist Publication Society, the American 
Baptist Education Society, and the American 
Baptist Historical Society. 

The first day of the anniversary week was 
given to the exercises of the twenty-second 
annual meeting of the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs. J. N. Crouse, of Chicago, 
the president, making the annual address, 
Miss M. G. Burdette, the secretary, showing 
that there are at present among Northern 
Baptist women 2,361 missionary societies, 
with 144 mission workers at 90 different sta- 
tions in 87 States and Territories, and Mrs. 
A. H. Barbour, the treasurer, reporting dis- 
bursements during the year at $66,465.69 and 
cash on hand $173.73. No fewer.than 222 
Children’s Bands co-operate as auxiliaries to 
the Woman’s Societies. Interesting. ad- 
dresses were delivered by workers on 
Africa’s Daughters in America, Mexico’s Mil- 
lions, and Our Own Indians. 

Following the meeting of the women came 
the eleventh anniversary of the American 
Baptist Education Society, whose receipts 
during the year amount to $33,414.18, with 
cash on hand of over $9,000. The opening 

_ address was delivered by Dr. T. G. Bronson, 
of California, on Baptist Education Work on 
the Pacific, the speaker emphasizing four 
educational achievements: Accumulation of 
property, gathering of students, uplift of the 
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denomination and storage of experience. . 
The second address was by Kerr Boyce Tup- 
per, of Philadelphia, on Bible Study in Chris- 
tian Colleges, in which it was shown that 
American Baptists have. seven theological 
seminaries with 1,100 students, twenty-nine 
colleges for women with 4,000 students; thir- 
ty-three negro and Indian schools with 5,000 
students, thirty-six colleges and universities 
with 1,200 students, and sixty-four acade- 
mies and schools with 1,200 students, a grand 
total of 169 schools with 54,000 students, and 
invested funds of $36,000,000. In these 
schools more than forty-five institutions of 
learning have regular Bible study. One of 
the most practical and sensible discussions of 
this meeting dealt with the practicability of 
founding a new theological seminary on the 
Pacific Slope. The sentiment is very strong 
in favor of such an institution, and another 
year may see it founded, either as a separate 
seminary or in connection with one of the 
existing colleges of California. 

The seventy-sixth anniversary of the 
American Baptist Publication Society proved 
to be one of the most interesting of all the 
sessions. It was shown that during the sev- 
enty-five vears of its organization the society 
had published 44,000,000 periodicals. The 
receipts inthe publication department during 
the first fifty years of the society’s history 
were but a little more than $3,000,000, while 
for the last twenty-five years they have been 
over $11,000,000, a grand total of $14,353,390. 
The work of the chapel cars, of which there 
are now five, was presented at length and 
amid much enthusiasm. The finest address, 
perhaps, of this session, was by Rev. Dr. A. 
S. Hobart, of New York, on-Aims and Meth- 
ods of Theological Education. It was some- 
what iconoclastic, but did good, the speaker 
opposed to higher criticism and too much 
study of Hebrew and Greek in the seminary. 
In connection with the Publication Society, 
a plea was made by Kerr Boyce Tupper, of 
Pennsylvania, for sympathetic support of 
the American Baptist Historical Society in~ 
its efforts to collect and preserve documents 
relating to Baptist history and doctrine. An 
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inimitable address was delivered by Dr. P. 
S. Henson, of Chicago, on the worth and 
work of Bible distribution. Rev. Dr. Mc- 
Lane, of the Congregational Theological 
Seminary in California, being introduced, 
made a graceful and gracious address. 

On Sunday, May 31st, Dr. George C. Lori- 
mer, of Boston, preached, at the Alhambra, 
a remarkably powerful sermon on Christian- 
ity as a working power. In the afternoon a 
stimulating spiritual session by the young 
people was held in the First Baptist Church, 
under the auspices of the Young People’s 
Baptist Wnion, and in the evening a mass 
meeting for missions, addressed by Drs. Sey- 
mour, of Philadelphia; Mabie, of Boston, and 
Morgan, of New York. No evening of the 
whole anniversary thus far has drawn so 
large a company and aroused so genuine and 
intelligent enthusiasm. The leading pulpits 
of the city were generally occupied by dele- 
gates, both morning and evening. 

The meetings of the Missionary Union and 
of the Home Mission Society, just beguu to- 
day, will be held May 29th-June 1st, an ac- 
count of which THE INDEPENDENT readers 
may expect next week. 

San Francisco, CA, 





The Lutheran General Synod. 
ff By Professor E. J. Wolf, D.D. 


THE thirty-ninth biennial convention of the 
General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church was jin session from May 24th to 
June ist, at York, Pa. This city is quite a 
stronghold of Lutheranism, having in a popu- 
lation of 26,000 not less than ten congrega- 
tions, some of which are strong and wealthy. 
It may be called the statistical centre of the 
General Synod, more than half of whose 
membership is found in the States of Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland. Hence, in addition 
to the lay and clerical delegates numbering 
238, there was an immense attendance of 
visitors, and the audiences at the business 
sessions and the anniversaries were uncom- 
monly large from the beginning to the end. 

The opening sermon was delivered by Rev. 
M. W. Hamma, D.D., of Washington, the 
president of the last convention. The Rev. 
Prof. S. F. Breckenridge, D.D.. of Spring- 
field, O., was chosen President on the first 
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ballot by a two-thirds majority over all. Rev. 
W. E. Fischer, D.D., of Shamokin, Pa., was 
elected Secretary. 

The chief business of this body is the re- 
view of the work of the various boards 
which have the management of the general 
benevolent operations which devolve upon 
the Church at large. Their reports were so 
encouraging, and on the whole so satisfac- 
tory, that each board was re-elected with en- 
tire unanimity, a few new names being sub- 
stituted for such as had died or positively 
resigned. This was the more significant and 
gratifying since several of the boards and 
their secretaries had been the target of con- 
siderable carping and irresponsible attacks 
in certain Church papers. 

Foreign Missions, of which Rev. Dr. Scholl 
is the Secretary, had to begin the biennium 
with a large debt, all of which was ex- 
tinguished through a special appeal to the 
Churches, and the offerings exceed every 
previous report, excepting those of two bien- 
niums, when the legacies received amounted 
to upward of $21,000, while this source of 
income has yielded in the last two years only 
$2,585.37. After a thorough and very breezy 
discussion, in which no mercy was shown to 
the editors and contributors of certain 
papers, the body, by a unanimous and rising 
vote, ‘‘ Resolved, That we hereby express our 
sincere gratitude to God for the good suc- 
cess with which, by his favor and blessing, 
he has crowned the labors of our mission- 
aries during the past two years, and that we 
record our heartfelt appreciation of the faith- 
ful service of the members of the board, the 
missionaries and the secretary.” 

The Board of Home Missions began the 
biennium with a debt of over $13,000, which 
has been reduced by $3,000, and the salaries 
of missionaries are paid up to date. The 
total receipts from every source but legacies 
are more than $3,000 in excess of all previous 
reports, tho legacies have yielded much less 
than heretofore. A larger number than 
usual of the missions have become self-sus- 
taining. One hundred and sixty are now re- 
ceiving aid. These have had a gain of 5,500 
communicants. All but sixteen have English 
services exclusively. A larger proportion 
than formerly of the missions are located in 
cities, where the Lutheran Church finds a 
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field ripe for the harvest unequaled by any 
other denomination. Uncommon success has 
attended recent organizations in Greater 
New York and Jersey City. As an illustra- 
tion of the Lutheran catholicity of the Gen- 
eral Synod, a mission was cited which is 
made up of members from the Missouri 
Synod, from the Joint Synod of Ohio, the 
United Synod South, the General Council and 
the General Synod, forming altogether a 
most harmonious and flourishing congrega- 
tion. ‘The veteran secretaries, Rey. A. Stew- 
art Hartman, D.D., and Rev. S. B. Barnitz, 
D.D., were reappointed. 

The Church Extension Board contracts no 
debts. Its total net receipts were $91,103.21, 
which is $1,070.80 in excess of any former 
report. Forty-nine churches have been 
aided by loans, sixty-eight by donations. 
Twenty-seven more churches received assist- 
ance than in the preceding biennium. In- 
cluding some trust properties, the total assets 
of this board foot up $352,434.42. Secretary 
Weber announced special contributions, 
amounting to $10,000, given as a testimonial 
by friends commemorating his ten years’ ad- 
ministration of this cause. 

The Board of Publication had extraordi- 
nary outlays through the purchase and re- 
modeling of a new property, at 1424 Arch 
street, and the establishment of its own 
printing plant. It has net assets amounting 
to $133,321.26. Among the more important 
publications soon to be issued is ‘‘ The Ex- 
position of the Gospels of the Church Year 
on the Basis of Nebe,” by Prof. E. J. Wolf. 

One of the eventful actions of this conven- 
tion was the adoption by what seemed to be 
a unanimous vote of a new order of “ Minis- 
terial Acts,” reported by a committee, of 
which Dr. G. U. Wenner, of New York, is 
chairman. One of the forms for infant bap- 
tism had been under severe fire in the Church 
press. because of its alleged acceptance of in- 
fant faith, or, in other words, the saving 
action of the Holy Ghost in an unconscious 
chiid. ‘The address of the question to the 
child was particularly objectionable to some, 
but when the committee consented to alter 
this so as to address the sponsor as “ repre- 
senting the child and answering in his stead,’ 
all opposition ceased, and the “Acts” as re- 
ported were adopted with hardly the change 


‘in no way amenable to the Church. The dis- 
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of a word. ‘The first form of infant bap- 
tism speaks of this child “ which through us 
seeketh the gift of thy baptism, and desireth 
to obtain thine everlasting grace, through 
regeneration,” and has other phraseology of 
like import. 

An entire session was devoted to the venti- 
lation of 2. proposition to establish an official 
Chureh paper. All the periodicals now is- 
sued, except S. S. literature, are owned 
and managed by individuals or corporations 
















































satisfaction with the course pursued by some 
of these was voiced in a number of memo- 
rials to the General Synod, asking that an 
official organ might be started. 

But no number of memorials could ade- 
quately express the measure of dissatisfac- 
tion which obtains over a situation by which 
the whole Church feels scandalized. The 
laymen participated vigorously in this dis- 
cussion, bitterly denouncing the papers 
which had given their columns to irrespon- 
sible and anonymous writers, who were as- 
sailing Church officials and through them the 
cause they represented, indicting theological i 
.professors, and casting suspicion on the char- 
acter of some of the best men in the Church. 
Many were prepared for immediate action 
to establish an organ, but the majority were 
inclined to move slowly and to be content 
with the appointment of a committee, who 
shall carefully consider this. matter and pre- 
pare action, to be submitted to the next con- 
vention. : 

The feeling throughout the Church over the 
present situation may be inferred from the 
following resolutions, offered by Mr. Henry 
S. Boner, one of the most moderate and best 
known laymen in the Synod, and passed 
unanimously: 


‘* Whereas, Many pastors complain that they 
suffer in their pastoral work on account of the . 
partisanship of and indulgences in personalities 
by editors and correspondents of the Church 
papers, therefore, : 

“ Resolved, 1. That it is the sense of this 
General Synod that this partisanship and this 
indulgence in personality should cease, and that 
the owners and managing editors of the Church 
papers are hereby earnestly asked to observe 
this request. 

“2. That it is the sense of this General Synod 
that all articles published in Church papers 
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bearing on controversial and critical subjects 
be signed by their authors and that the editors 
of these papers sign their initials to their edi- 
torials.” 

One of the most memorable occurrences 
was the appearance of the venerable Dr. 
Geiss, of Philadelphia, as’ fraternal delegate 
of the General Council. He arrived early in 
the sessions and remained several days, a 
deeply interested spectator of the proceed- 
ings. At the Holy Communion he consented 


to preach the sermon before the body, and. 


on his official reception he delivered a most 
appropriate and well-received address. Dr. 
Geiss was at the head of the delegation 
which felt itself wronged by the president’s 
ruling at Fort Wayne in 1866 and withdrew, 
the decisive incident out of which has grown 
the General Council. He expressed his joy 
that the storm then raised “has pretty well 
blown over,’ spoke most hopefully of the 
future, and laid emphasis on the various 
points of contact on which the two bodies 
have agreed in recent years. 

There was no mistaking the sentiment of 
the convention over the recent establishment 
of fraternal relations with the Council and 
other Lutheran bodies. It heartily accepted 
the proposition for another free General Con- 
ference, like that held in Philadelphia last 
winter. 

The spirit of the Synod was throughout one 
of fraternity and harmony, offering a striking 
contrast to the jfugnacious and inflammatory 
character of the denominational press. 
“This has been a great Synod,” was the re- 
mark of one who has not missed a conven- 
tion in forty years, and he put.a strong ac- 
cent on “ great.” 

The next convention will be held in Des 
Moines, Ia., on Wednesday after Whitsun- 

GETTYSBURG, THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 





THE Roman Catholic Bishop Healy, of 
Poriland, Me., thus utters himself: 

“T think religion is languishing in rural New 
Wngland, because Protestantism is languishing 
everywhere. The Protestants no longer pre- 
tend, even in their pulpits, to believe in the 
Bible or in the ordinances of the Lord.” 

And yet the Catholics pretend to be the only 
competent teachers of logic, and to have 
some regard for truth, 
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The Reformed (German) Gen- 
eral Synod. 
By James I. Good, D.D. 


Tue General Synod of the Reformed 
Church in the United States meets only once 
iu three years. Its sessions are, therefore, 
the more important. This year it met in the 
Second Reformed Church, Tiffin, Ohio, on 
Tuesday, May 23d. Rev. J. A. Peters, D.D., 
president of Heidelberg University at Tiffin. 
Ohio, the retiring president, preached the 
opening sermon. Rey. C. 8S. Gerhard, D.D., 
of Reading, Pa., was elected president; Rev. 
J. J. Leberman, of Louisville, Ohio, and Rev. 
B. S. Stern, of Dayton, Ohio, were elected 
vice-presidents. The citizens of Tiffin gave 
the visiting ministers and elders a cordial 
Western welcome, the Mayor making an ad- 
dress of welcome, and the street car com- 
pany giving them an excursion. 

She various Boards of the Church revealed 
coinmendable progress during the past three 
years. The most important question before 
the Foreign Board was the founding of a 
new mission in China. The Board hitherto 
hesitated to do this, but there has been a 
continuous call ever since the Chinese- 
Japanese war for a mission to that great 
heathen land.. ‘The movement received a 
new impulse at this meeting of the Synod 
by the offer (the first of its kind) of the 
church at Columbiana, Rev. A. V. Cassel- 
man, pastor, to support a missionary to China 
for seven years. The Synod ordered the 
Board to proceed to open a mission there, 
and apportioned $40,000 a year among the 
churches for foreign missions. The presence 
of Miss Mary Hallowell, a returned lady 
teacher of the girls’ school at Sendai, Japan, 
added much to the interest in foreign mis- 
sions. T'he Home Missionary Board reported 
itself, like the Foreign Board, out of debt. 
It reported under its care 142 home missions, 
of which 51 belong to the Mission Boards of 
the German Synods. Its work among the 
Hungarians in this country has been stead- 
ily increasing until it has now eight mis- 
sions among them and also two among the 
Bohemians. These Hungarians asked that 
they might be allowed to organize them- 
selves into a classis, but the General Synod 
did not see fit to grant their request, altho 
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it granted them the privilege of holding a 
conference annually. Considerable discus- 
sion was evoked about the appointment of 
a financial secretary, but permission was 
granted to do it. This Home Missionary 
Board at once organized itself by the ap- 
pointment of Rev. E. R. Eschbach, D.D., 
president; Rev. J. J. Leberman, D.D., vice- 
president; Rev. T. J. Barkley, D.D., secretary. 

Interest in missions, both home and for- 
eign, was made all the greater by the meet- 
ing of the Woman’s Missionary Society at the 
same time. They support the girls’ school at 
Sendai, Japan, and have raised for missions, 
home and foreign, $27,000 during the last 
three years. General Synod apportioned 
$40,000 annually for the foreign work, and 


$50,000 for the home missionary work, of. 


which $8,000 was for work among the Hun- 
garians and Bohemians, and $6,000 for work 
among the Germans in our cities. The Sun- 
day School Board reported receipts from 
Children’s Day (for the three years) of 
$8,672, and reported publications (during the 
three years) numbering over five millions. It 
has in process of publication a Sunday 
School Hymnal. Reports were also received 
in regard to orphans’ homes, the Ministerial 
Relief Society and deaconess’ work. 

The Synod revealed its irenic character, in 
harmony with the spirit of its founder, 
Zwingli, by entering on a large correspond- 
ence with sister Churches. Telegrams were 
exchanged with the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church (North), and delegates 
were appointed to the Dutch Reformed, 
Presbyterian Church (North), Lutheran, Mo- 
ravian, Evangelical and United Presbyterian 
Churches. It also is in correspondence with 
several of the Reformed Churches on the 
Continent of Europe, especially in Germany 
and Switzerland. Its Committee on European 
Correspondence was ordered to enter into 
correspondence with the Reformed Churches 
‘of Holland and of Hungary, and Rev. J. I. 
Good, D.D., and Rev. G. W. Richards were 
appointed delegates to the meeting of the 
Reformed Churches in Germany this sum- 
mer. The presence of Rev. Mr. Knatz, dele- 
gate of the old Huguenot or French Re- 
formed Church of Paris, added new interest 
to work in Europe. The Synod appointed a 
full delegation to the next Council of the 
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“Reformed Churches holding the Presby- 
terian system” to meet at Washington next 
September. is 

The report of the Committee on the State 
of Religion, while lamenting the slowness 
of the growth of the congregations, and the 
inability of many pastors to awaken in their 
people a larger benevolence, yet revealed 
steady progress in the Church. There are 
1,046 ministers (a gain of 85 in three years), 
238,644 members (a gain of 12,072). The 
gifts to benevolent objects were $45,000 less 
than during the previous three years, but 
the contributions for congregational pur- 
poses increased $144,000, and were over three 
millions in three years. Several negative 
actions were taken by the Synod which set 
at rest some subjects that have been claim- 
ing the attention of the Synod for many 
years. An amendment to the constitution, 
creating a court of appeals forGeneral Synod 
which should have final jurisdiction in all 
appeals except those concerning doctrine, 
was indefinitely tabled, and the new Church 
constitution was reported defeated by the vote 
of the classes. It took, however, very positive 
action in regard to the Sabbath, declaring 
the fourth commandment still in force, and 
calling on all its ministers to preach on the 
Sabbath, and all its members to aid in pre- 
venting its desecration. It adjourned on 
Wednesday afternoon, May 3ist, to meet 
three years hence, May 20th, 1902, in the 
First Reformed Church of Baltimore, Md. 

The meeting .was characterized by har- 
mony and good feeling. And yet the ear- 
nest debates on the work of the Boards re- 
vealed the hearty interest of the Church in 
its work. Practical questions were foremost 
and the Church seemed girding itself for the 
new possibilities and great responsibilities of 
the incoming twentieth century. 


READING, Pa. 





. THE Rev. GEORGE ZURCHER, of Buffalo, 
who was so active a year or two ago in his 
attacks upon saloon-keepers and the monks 
who kept a distillery, was so unfortunate as 
to have his book, “The Monks and Their 
Decline,” condemned by the Sacred Congre- 
gation of the Index at Rome. He has sub- 
initted and reprobated his work. 


....There was a significant gathering for 
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the cause of church unity in Richmond, Va., 
on Sunday afternoon, May 7th. The build- 
ing was packed even to the topmost gallery, 
and hundreds were turned away. A minis- 
ter of the Protestant Episcopal Church pre- 
sided, and there were addresses by six cler- 
gymen representing the Presbyterian, Meth- 
odist, Disciples, Lutheran, Episcopal and 
Baptist denominations. There were appro- 
priate readings of Scripture, two extempore 
addresses, and the assembly united in recit- 

’ ing the Apostles’ Creed and the Lord’s Pray- 
er. Among the topics discussed were ‘‘ The 
Basis of Christian Unity ”’; ‘‘ The Benefit to 
the World of Manifesting our Unity;” ‘‘ The 
Unity of our Work;” “Christian Unity a 
Foretaste of Heaven;” “ Christian Unity a 
Proof of the Divinity of Our Lord; ” “ Chris- 
tian Unity and the Outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit.” So great was the effect of the meet- 
ing upon those who attended that it is hoped 
to repeat it annually, giving the first Sunday 
in May to a demonstration of fundamental 
Christian unity. 

....It sometimes seems as. if the list of 
benevolent societies in this country was suf- 
ficiently large. It is, however, proportionate- 
ly small compared with that in England; and 
a glance over our English exchanges through 
the month of May enables one to realize the 
great extent of the methods used in England 
not merely for evangelistic but generai 
Christian philanthropic work. The list as it 
appears is a long one. There are the great 
societies representing the Churches, and be- 
sides there is an almost innumerable list of 
smailer movements for the relief of deep sea 
fishermen, coalies and car men; for supply- 
ing the needs of country towns, the protec- 
tion of children, the prohibition of the liquor 
traffic among native races, and so on almost 
indefinitely. It is interesting, too, to note the 
number of so-called aid societies, organized 
not so much for the immediate carrying on 
ef missionary work as for the assistance of, 
other organizations, mostly foreign. Thus the 
different enterprises in Belgium, Spain, Paris, 
Italy and other places on the Continent are 
assisted by the Foreign Aid Society, and one 
formerly well known to Americans, the Turk- 
ish Missions Aid Society, has taken new form 

in the Bible Lands Missions Aid Society. 
Special attention has been drawn during this 
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past month in this time of centenaries to 
that of the Religious Tract Society, whose 
total circulation during the one hundred 
years of its existence has reached the enor- 
nous figure of 3,333,154,830 books and tracts. 
This last year’s circulation covered 701 pub- 
lications with a circulation of 59,000,000. 
.... AS We expressed surprise and regret 
that a Connecticut Congregational minister 
should have been betrayed into the indiscre- 
tion, to use a very mild term, of marrying 
Mr. Perry Belmont and Mrs. Sloane, we 
think it right to publish the explanation 
given in behalf of the Rev. Walter M. Bar- 
rows, which we have received from an au- 
thoritative source. It is declared that he 
was the victim of a conspiracy. On Thurs- 
day evening as he was going from prayer- 
meeting to a meeting of the deacons where 
candidates were to be received, a lawyer 
and member of his church asked to see him 
about an important matter. He objected but 
finally gave him a minute. The lawyer said: - 
‘“‘[T want you to marry a couple on Saturday 
morning, Mr. Perry Belmont and Mrs. 
Sloane.” Mr. Barrows said: “ I have heard of 
Perry Belmont, but who is Mrs. Sloane? Is 
she a widow or a divorced woman?” Mr. 
Barrows was informed that she was divorced 
and Mr. Barrows said: “ I have an invariable 
rule never to marry divorced people unless 
they have been divorced on Scriptural 
grounds.” The lawyer informed him that 
the divorce had been obtained in New York 
on Scriptural grounds. On being assured 
that this-case came under his rule he reluc- 
tantly consented. Friday afternoon a law- 
yer from New York called upon Mr. Barrows 
and said: ‘‘ You have engaged to marry two 
friends of mine at your house to-morrow 
morning. It is necessary to change the time. 
They will be here within an hour.” He in- 
quired in regard to the case and received 
substantially the same replies as before. 
Early in the evening they came to the par- 
sonage with the lawyer and his wife, and 
Mr. Barrows performed the ceremony. The 
New York papers on Saturday morning 
brought the shameful facts in the case. If 


the wedding had been Saturday morning, the 
time originally agreed upon, Mr. Barrows 
would have learned the truth of the matter 
and would have had no part in the ceremony. 








Trade with Porto Rico. 

Tue industries and commerce of Porto 
Rico have been greatly disturbed by the re- 
cent war and the new conditions caused by 
our acquisition of the island. For the five 
years ending with 1896 the average annual 
foreign commerce of Porto Rico amounted to 
about $34,000,000, the imports slightly ex- 
ceeding the exports. The share of the United 
States is shown in the following table: 


Imports Exports 

from P. R. to P. R. 

pT ahd PLY Pee Ae at put $4,008,623 $2,510,607 
1894... Jaov'ecvants 3.135,6534 2,720,508 
MODB sais. Sd pede cata aneiapdon +. 1,506,512 1,833,544 
WDB iaoes ocndcasebsces cas ces¥ee . 2 206,653 2,102.094 
WOES cosccestiesioopesuizeses oe. 2,181,024 1,988,888 
NODB ids ve vodadcerenvhousebeseese 2,414,356 1,505,946 


The chief exports of the island are coffee 
and sugar (together generally about 85 per 
cent. of the total), and tobacco. During the 
last ten years the output of coffee has been 
largely increased, while the quantity of 
sugar .and tobacco produced has fallen off. 
The chief imports are rice, wheat flour, hog 
products, fish, cotton goods, and manufact- 
ures of iron, wood and leather. More goods 
have been brought from Spain than from any 
other country. The coffee of the island has 
been sold to Spain, France, and Cuba. Near- 
ly all of the vobacco exported has been 
taken by those countries. But the bulk of 
the sugar and molasses exported has been 
sold to the United States; we took $2,048,443 
worth of these in 1897, when the value of all 
our imports from the island was only $2,181,- 
024. These figures show the character of 
one side of our trade with Porto Rico; for 
there was only $132,000 left to represent our 
small purchases of fruit, nuts, spices and 
coffee. On the other hand our chief ex- 
ports to the island in recent years have been 
as follows, the figures showing the annual 
average for the five years ending with 1897: 
Wheat flour, $570,000; hog products, $636,- 
000; lumber, $267,000; manufactures of iron, 
$151,000; mineral oil, $82,00U; coal, $61,000; 
beans and peas, $35,000; dairy products, $21,- 
000; cotton goods, $18,000; paper, $16,000; 
glass, $10,000. 





FINANCIAL. 


The foregoing statement shows the course 
of the island’s foreign trade in recent years, 
while Porto Rico was a colony of Spain. 
Commercial laws, as well as race connections, 
and a similarity of customs and tastes, then 
stimulated an interchange of products be- 
tween the colony and the mother country. 
Commercial relations with Spain have now 
undergone a change, but a new trade con- 
nection with the new mother country has 
not yet been made. Some time ago Mr. 
William R. Corwine was commissioned by 
the Merchants’ Association of New York to 
visit thé island and make investigation con- 
cerning comniercial and industrial conditions 
there. He traveled through the sugar, coffee 
and tobacco districts, made inquiries in all 
the leading towns, and talked with many 
merchants. An interesting report has been 
received from him. The essence of it is the 
opinion that only by the removal of our 
tariff on the products of Porto Rico and a 
thorough revision of the island’s tariff on 
imports can our trade with the island be ex- 
panded and the commercial and industrial 
situation in the island be improved. The 
natural market heretofore was Spain, and 
the tariff was so arranged that trade be- 
tween Spain and the island was burdened 
with few restrictions: That market, Mr. 
Corwine says, has been lost and no other 
has been substituted for it. Our tariff is still 
in force against the sugar, tobacco and fruits 
of the island, and we have not been accus- 
tomed to use Porto Rican coffee. The island 
has no manufactures, and it has nothing to 
sell abroadexcept the products of agriculture. 
Spain has been supplying cheap grades of 
boots and shoes, hats and cottons, and only 
by means of a discriminating tariff can our 
manufacturers undersell her in this field. 
The attempts made to introduce American 


goods have not been very successful because, 


Mr. Corwine says, our manufacturers have 
not studied the requirements of the market 
and the tastes of the people. For example, 
the local merchants have not been able to ob- 
tain from exporters here cotton cloth of the 
width which the people desire. American 
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agents have made an unfortunate impres- 
sion by their manner of approaching mer- 
chanis. Moreover, as payments depend upon 
the crops, European exporters give credits 
ranging from six to nine months, with lib- 
eral discounts for a reduction of time, 
and our manufacturers are not ready 
to accept this custom. At the present 
time the purchasing power of the peo- 
ple is restricted because an _ uncertain 
market has deprived many persons of work. 
Fut Mr. Corwine has been deeply impressed 
hy the beauty of the island, the healthful- 
ness of its climate, and the kindly disposi- 
tion of the inhabitants. They are willing, 
he says, to meet Americans more than half 
way, but they feel that the nation to which 
they now belong ought to remove the tariff 
barrier and thus revive and encourage their 
agricultural industries. It is unfortunate 
that action on this question must be deferred 


until the meeting of Congress and may not 


be taken until next spring. 





Financial Items. 

Messrs. A. R. MACFARLANE & Co., the 
Duluth bankers, have recently financed a 
large Car Trust Loan for one of the North- 
western railroads. ; 

....-The following officers of the Knicker- 
bocker Trust Company were last week 
elected: Charles T. Barney, President; Fred- 
erick L. Eldridge, 
Joseph T. Brown, Second Vice-President; 
Alfred B. Maclay, Secretary and Treasurer; 
Frederick Gore King, Assistant Secretary 
and Assistant Treasurer. A Foster Higgins 
was elected a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and Charles W. Gould a member of 
the board and of the Executive Committee. 
The capital of the company is one million 
dollars. 

....Alvah Trowbridge, well known as the 
Vice-President of the National Bank of 
North America, has been elected President of 
» the North American Trust Company. Mr. 
Trowbridge was born in Putnam County, 
this State, and educated at Patterson Acad- 
emy, and began his career in the banking 
business in 1853 in the Bank of. Pawling, 
Dutchess County. He has been in thé bank- 
ing business all his life. In 1870 he came to 


First Vice-President; ‘ 
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this city and was employed at the Sub-Treas- 
ury for eight years. For the last twenty 
years he has been with the Bank of North 
America. The North American Trust Com- 
pany has a capital of $1,000,000, and sur- 
plus and undivided profits of half a million 
dollars. 


....Lhe old-established banking house of 
Morton, Bliss & Co., of which ex-Governor 
Levi P. Morton is the head, will be dissolved, 
and a new trust company organized to con- 
tinue the business. Morton, Bliss & Co. and 
its London house, Morton, Rose & Co., were 
established in 1868, succeeding the mercan- 
tile house of Morton & Grinnell, established 
in 1854. The payment of the Alabama 
award, amounting to $15,500,000, the Halifax 
Fisheries award of $5,500,000, and other 
large financial operations for the Govern- 
ment, are a part of the history of this house. 
The present partners are Levi P. Morton, 
George T. Bliss, Richard J. Cross, William 
Morton Grinnell and W. Redmond Cross. 
There is no more honorable banking firm in 
New York than the house of Morton, Bliss 
& Co. 

....The following dividends and Coupons 
are announced: 

Coupons of Southern Pacific Company (Gal- 
veston, Harrisburg & San Antonio, Eastern 
Div.) 7 per cent., payable June 1st. 

United States Leather Company $1.25 per 
share, July 1st. 

International Paper Company 14 per cent. 
preferred, July 1st. 

International Paper Company 1 per cent, 
common, July 1st. 

Coupons of Minn. & St. Louis R.R. Com- 
pany due June ist are payable at Central 
Trust Company, 54 Wall Street. 

Chicago & Northwestern Railway pre- 
ferred, 134 per cent., payable July 6th. 

Rubber Goods Mfg. Company preferred, 1% . 
per cent., payable June 15th. 


... Sales of Bank and Trust Company Stocks 
during the past week were: 


BANKS, 
American Exchange..............sscseescsesceeees 176 
Corn Exchange......s.sceseeeeeees éc0n'ee cone oes 
PUN VGRIMD. oo coics obecses cn ccgs weenebew ee. 001 
DEOOTIRTIOD ais osiicy Saves on ci, icecscteacewee svveses 205K 
cg | es Pree Ka pi arsinmipibibae nis sick nie nia etl 114 


TRUST COMPANIES. 


Farmers’ Loan and ‘Trust..... sGcditnemeenaliad ooo 0 L450 
Produce Exchange........ccesercetssecccsseseneeeees 240 














‘How It Is Done.” 


In the issue of May 11th, a correspondent, 
evidently an insurance company’s representa- 
tive, (1) writes to your valued magazine ex- 
plaining, or rather trying to explain “ How it 
is not done.” Being a member, not an organ- 
izer, in the fraternal order of which the. corre- 
spondent wrote so despairingly, I informed my- 
self regarding the actual standing of the order 
compared to that of insurance companies. 

In the article referred to the correspondent 
says: “ Regular and established life insurance 
companies make contracts, then last to meet 
them, and do meet them.” In my mind he has 
a great deal of presumption and presumes on the 
ignorance of the people when he makes the state- 
ment, for any one, who knows the facts, knows 
that more life insurance companies have failed 
and gone out of business, 10 to 1, than fraternal 
orders. (2) Many will recollect the failures of the 
American Popular Life of New York, the At- 
lantic Mutual of Albany, N. Y.; the New Jer- 
sey Mutual of Newark, N. J., and others, and 
the last and most monumental failure was the 
Charter Oak of Hartford, Conn. I do not mean 
by this that life insurance companies are not 
good—they are. There is no kind of institutions 
but that some of them fail. When this article 
was written the correspondent evidently did not, 
or did not want to, know that the I. O. F. has 
increased its rates very materially. (3) Where 
a man, at the age of 35, entered the order at the 
first of January paid 78 cents, if he should en- 
ter now, would have to pay $1.88 per month, or 
$16.56 per year for each $1,000 of ordinary life 
insurance. If, however, the I. O. F. has been 
able to accumulate a surplus fund, up to De- 
cember 31st, 1898, of $3,186,370.36, and that 
under its old rates, what will it be able to do 
under its new rates? These new rates do not 
affect the old members of the order, but apply 
to every one coming into the order after Jan- 
uary 31st, 1899. It has paid death claims in 
New York State during 1892-1897 of $3,410,110. 
As to the taking into account of the “ magical 
power of compound interest,” the I. O. F. has 
besides this ‘magical power” investments 


amounting to $3,186,370.36, or its entire sur- 
plus, placed in Great Britain, Ireland, United 
States and Canada, and as to the expenses, each 
member pays what was called a capitation tax, 





' INSURANCE. 


which aids in defraying them at the offices of 
the Supreme Court. : 

Upon the fairness with which I have written, 
I desire you to publish these facts, so that no 
one of your readers will become biased against 
an order that is doing good throughout the en- 
tire world. J. RICHMOND DEAN. 

Boston, MASSs., May 20, 1899. 

(1) This is an impertinent conjecturé, not 
now made for the first time. If it were cor- 
rect the fact would have no real bearing 
upon the brief article in question. 

(2) The number of failed assessment socie- 
ties is enormously greater than that of regu- 
lar or “old line” life insurance companies; 
how much greater we cannot state with cer- 
tainty, nor do we think any one can, since 
there is no complete attainable record of the 
former, but the “10 to 1” should probably 
be reversed. The lamentable end of soe 
companies (and about three-fourths of the 
maximum number operating in this State 
have in one way or another disappeared 
from the field) is made much of; but if out 
of a total of ten thousand only one had sur- 
vived, the comparison between level-premi- 
um and assessment would not be affected, so 
_long as such supposed failures had not pro- 
ceeded from: any defect in the rate tables. 

(8) The writer of the article does know, 
and does not object to knowing, the attempt 
of several societies to extricate themselves 
by raising their demands. This, also, is ir- 
relevant to the question asked and answered. 

The above letter is inserted for demerit 
rather than merit, being irrelevant as well as 
impertinent. The advocates of the assess- 
ment societies can never meet a critical arti- 
cle now without popping up to cry out that 
it is written in the interest, and presumably 
at the instigation of, some insurance com- 
pany. The life insurance companies, as com- 
petitors in the field, have very little concern 
in the subject. Those who are trying to pay 
a dollar of insurance with less than a hun- 
dred cents need not ascribe their difficulties 
to the “insurance companies ”—it lies deep- 
er. What they are fighting against is the 
laws of primary arithmetic. 
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_ The U. S. Mutual Accident. 


Tue U. S. Mutual Accident Association, 
dishonestly ruined by its own administra- 
tion, was turned over to a receivership four 
years ago. The receiver found unpaid claims 
in plenty, and not much of assets, except un- 
paid or possible assessments, these being 
truly “ contingent.” The receiver threatened 
the former members, who with great unan- 
imity declined to pay up, and in some cases 
he brought test suits. One of these, for 
$4.68, has just been decided, upon an agreed 
state of facts, by the Appellate Division of 
the Second Department. The defendant be- 
came a member in May of 1894, and ceased 
to be one in February of 1895. The decision 
begins by remarking that the question is in 
doubt whether, in absence of an express 
agreement, an action will lie against mem- 
bers of a benefit association to recover the 
amount of assessments levied against them. 
This depends on the constitution and by- 
laws, which constitute the contract between 
the parties, and this varies between different 
associations, so that the adjudicated decision 
in case of one may not be binding with re- 
spect to another. Outside of this State, how- 
ever, the weight of authority is that pay- 
ment by the members is optional, the sole 
penalty for failure to pay being forfeiture of 
the membership. The assumption is that in 
this case the defendant was under an im- 
plied contract to pay all assessments im- 
posed during. the term of his membership, 
and that for such assessments an action 
would lie, yet such liability must be limited 
by the express provisions of the by-laws, 
which distinctly declare that members may 
resign at any time, on condition that all dues 
and assessments have been paid to that 
time. 

The agreed statement of facts does not 
show how the defendant’s membership ter- 
minated, but the court does not consider the 
method material, or if the method of ter- 
mination has any bearing at all the assump- 
tion most favorable to the defendant must 
be made. No claim is made that the assess- 
ment sued for was imposed before he ceased 
to be a member, and therefore there appears 
to be no liability undischarged. Counsel in- 
£ sists that the liabilities for which the as- 
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sessments were made accrued while the de- 
fendant was a member. This is admittedly 
true; yet, says the court, the condition on 
which, according to the by-laws, the defend- 
ant might retire was not that he should first 
have discharged his share of the associa- 
tion’s liabilities, but merely the assessments 
actually levied upon him. 

The liabilities for which an assessment 
was made in 1896, after the receivership be- 
gan, occurred in part as far back as 1890. 
“If the obligation of the member is to be 
measured, not by the assessments imposed 
during the term of his membership, but by 
the liabilities of the association which may 
accrue during that time, he cannot know, 
wher he resigns, what sums he must pay as_ 
a condition of resignation.” 

The decision, therefore, is that if the man- 
agers of the association failed to levy as- 
sessments for an amount: sufficient to meet 
all liabilities, the members were not in fault. 
Having paid all demands made upon them 
while their membership lasted, they had ful- 
filled their duty and were subject to no fur- 
ther liability. It appears, therefore, that as 
to any debt of the U. S. Mutual Accident, no 
recourse can be had against any member 
who was not in arrears, at the time of his 
resignation or of the association’s failure, as 
to any assessment which had actually been 
levied before that date. 





“Louis F. Payn, Superintendent of In- 
surance of New York, has written the fol- 
lowing letter to John A. McCall, president of ~ 
the New York Life Insurance Company: 

“TI have your favor of the 31st ult., enclosing 
sworn report of yourself and Actuary, showing 
that on May 31st; 1899, the New York Life In- 
surance Company had in force 404,558 policies, 
insuring $1,001,025,053, and that no policy or 
sum of insurance is included in said report ex- 
cept where the first premium therefor, as pro- 
vided in the contract, has been paid to the com- 
pany in full in cash; and that all policies which 
have been terminated by non-payment of the 
second and subsequent premiums or from any 
other cause have been marked off the books. 
The report has been filed in the department and 
the examiner will be notified to verify and re- 
port on same in connection with the examina-’ 
tion of your company now in progress, as re- 
quested,” 














Pebbles 


“I suppose that Dewey will be expected 
to make a little speech to admiring friends at 
every place that the Olympia calls,” remarked 


the observant boarder. ‘“ That,’ added the 
cross-eyed boarder, “will make a great many 
deck oration days this year.”—Pittsburg Chron- 
icle-T clegraph. : 

...-Paterfamilias Co ogen : “You scoun- 
drel! You villain! hy did you elope with 
my daughter? New Son-im-Law: “ To avoid the 
insufferable fuss and nonsense of a society wed- 
ding.” Paterfamilias (beamingly): ‘ Thank 
heaven! My daughter got a sensible husband.” 
—New York Weekly. 


....*I need one more line to fill this first col- 
umn,” called out the foreman on the Boomtown 
Thunderbolt, who was making: up the forms on 
the afternoon of the day of publication. ‘“ In that 
editorial on Dr. Briggs,” shouted Editor Clugs- 
ton from his sanctum, in response, “ change the 
word ‘ vagary ’ in the last line, to ‘ superdenomi- 
nationalism.’ ’—Chicago Tribune. 

DEWEY’S SOLILOQUY. 


To go or not to go? That is the question. 

Whether ’tis better to keep the old ship hitched 

Fast to the bottom of Manila Bay, 

Where I can lay me down and peacefully snooze 

Rocked in the easy cradle of the deep, 

Or homeward hie, where all the people vow 

That not a thinglet will they do to me! 

A chill of direst apprehension starts 

Up in my scalp and shimmers to my toes, 

And then collects itself and wiggles back 

Along my limbs and spinal column till 

The latter, erstwhile as the strongest steel, 

Becomes but as a piece of rubber hose 

When I reflect that in that old home land, 

Which I so thoughtless chose as place of birth, 

The whole blamed push is laying for me, bent 

On showing me how great a man I be! 

In dreams I see enthusiastic crowds 

Banked on the piers and on the warehouse tops, 

And even perched on telegraph poles, 

And rubbernecking till it beats the band 

When the Olympia lets her mudhook go 

And comes to anchor in the murky stream! 

And there I lie curled in my bunk and see 

The banquet tables—hundred dollars per— 

All laden with culinary stuff 

On which the nightmares feed, and sparkling 
wines 

Enough to float this big Olympian boat! 

I see myself compelled to helpless sit 

And hammer back the rising blushes while 

Men, wine-inspired and blessed with gift of gab, 

Tell me in lofty speeches they’ve thought up 

A lot of things I know as well as they. 

And then the women! I can feel my hair 

Get up on end and dance in frenzied fear 

As in imagination I can see 

Them oe ‘round with lips in yearning 
bunched. 

And in each hand I see concealed a pair 

Of hungry scissors waiting for a chance 

To rob my clothes of their securities 

In shape of buttons, to be proudly worn 

On pins to keep their monstrous hats in place. 

Methinks. 1’l] anchor off the coast of Maine 

And swim ashore when darkness palls the deep, 

And hit the trail incog. for old Vermont, 

And hide myself within my boyhood shack 

And turn the automatic bulldog loose 

To warn the masses I am not at home 

To anybody, till this wild attack 

Of temporary jim-jams of the brain 

Has spent itself, and I am not com 


] lled 
To rob our good old Independence 


ay 


Of vested rights it has held since Freedom’s 
birth. 


—Denver Sunday Post, 
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Puzzles. 


_ CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles. we will send ‘A Guide to the Wild 
Flowers” (with over seventy-five colored 
plates), by Alice Lounsberry. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of ninety-three letters: and 
form a quotation from the writings of Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

My ‘70, 18, 47, 80 is something by which a 
thing may be known; my 62, 10, 35, 14 is tidy; 
my 937, 44, 33, 5 is the middle or body of a 
church; my 23, 91, 72, 84 is to extirpate; my 
87, 30, 60, 51, 1 is to inhale forcibly through 
the nose; my 54, 67, 42, 16, 3, 36 is to subject 
to systematic discipline; my 89, 26, 50, 78, 85 
is power to discern and execute; my 81, 77; 49, 
34, 22 is the invisible world; my 79, 68, 12, 28 
is at what time; my 7, 98, 53, 38, 21, 64, 46 is 
adorned with shining knobs; my 71, 32, 55, 17, 
66 is distressed by want of the means of 
living; my 58, 2, 48, 74, is untwisted 
filaments of silk; my 52, 9, 88, 27, 78 
may be found in all markets; my 59, 24, 19, 
82, 13 is a berry that grows in Southern Cali- 
fornia; my 39, 61, 40, 63, 76 is a common 
fruit; my 45, 29, 15 is a fruit that is popular 
in the winter; my 69, 90, 31, 56, 92, 20, 75 is 
a fruit allied to the plum; my 11, 41, 83, 8, 4, 
65, 37, 6, 25, 86 is a fruit praised by Izaak Wal- 
ton. 

PI. 


Reh evelil frise ni vidiv prodlens rupo: 
Eht nono, eht ginshin onon! 
Teh sliten revir gwols kile delmet oer: 
Grtbih nuje! : ; 
Regne-silade dan kard eht felay dwondoals eli, 
Eht stumsim vorgode dan gyre; 
Bavoe hemt tarses eht toh, tarucudnine kys: 
Eht bazner scid fo yad! , 


ZIGZAG. 


All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the zigzag (begin- 
ning at the upper left-hand letter) will spell a 
name given to Frederick the Great. 

Reading across: 1, A subject on which a per- 
son writes or speaks; 2, before; 3, a marine 
gastropod used as food in Europe; 4, a vault 
under a church; 5, to squeeze; 6, a finger or 
toe; 7, an attractive gus lady; 8, a Shake- 
spearean character; 9, the Indian antelope; 
10, to speak of with vanity; 11, to prance; 12, 
to war against; 13, a color; 14, to cause to ro- 
tate; 15, to forebode evil; 16, subsequent; 17, 
a group of islands much talked about; 18, a 
famous city; 19, one who confers anything 
gratuitously; 20, severe cold; 21, waste matter ; 
22, an island in the AYgean Sea; 23, a musical 
instrument; 24, to happen; 25, a country of . 

ia. 


ANSWERS TO.PUZZLES OF MAY 25TH. 


SuBTRACTIONS.—1, Ne-x-t; 2, al-on-e; 3, t-end- 
on; 4, h-o-ard; 5, a-post-le; 6, n-ear-est; 7, in- 
dent-ure; 8, l-earn-ed;. 9, poe-tan-e | 10, ag-at-e; 

w-ant-on; 12, t-ill-able; 13, h-ear-er; 14,. 
o-ate-n; 15, r-is-ing; 16, no-do-se; 17, e-yes-ight. 


HotR-GLASS.—Centrals, Laughable. 1, Extolling ; 
2, Cocagne; 3, prune: 4, ago; 5, H; 6, Ham; 7%, 
cable; 8, evolves; 9, posterior. 


ANAGRAM.—Johann Wolfgang von Goethe. 


DourLA Acrostic.—Primals, Stevenson; finals, 
Apia, Samoa. 1, Samoa; 2, tulip; 3, ennui; 4, 


Volta; 5, Eolus: 6, Norma; 7, Sodom; 8, Owego; 
9, Nydia. 
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Personal. 


A RUSSIAN newspaper says that the Czar 
will make a journey through Siberia in July and 
visit several of the convict prisons and settle- 
ments. 


....The trustees: of the Washington Univer- 
sity at their meeting in St. Louis last week were 
informed that Samuel Cupples had given to the 
University. $100,000 for a building to be used 
by the classes in civil engineering and architec- 
ture, and $150,000 toward the endowment of the 
School of Engineering and Agriculture. 


...-Commissary-General Hagan has arrived 
at Honolulu. For some years he has owned on 
the island of Oahu a coffee plantation valued at 
$50,000, and upon his arrival he was disappoint- 
ed to learn that his son nad given an option on 
the property to a combination which has under- 
taken to control the coffee trade of the islands. 


....The last of the descendants of Immanuel 
Kant, a grandniece of the philosopher, died a 
few days ago in the almshouse at Mitau, near 
the Russian city of Riga, at the age of seventy- 
two. Her father had been a schoolmaster, and 
her grandfather—the philosopher’s brother— 
was at the time of his death the rector of a 
school in Mitau. 


....Mrs. Emmons Blaine, of Chicago, a 
daughter-in-law of the late James G. Blaine, in- 
tends to contribute several hundred thousand 
dollars for the endowment of a school for the in- 
struction and training of teachers. Other con- 
tributions already promised will make the entire 
endowment $1,000,000. The president of the 
institution will be Col. Francis W. Parker, now 
the principal of the Cook County Normal 
School. 


....During the recent absence of Governor 
Bradley of Kentucky from the State for two 
weeks, Lieutenant-Governor Worthington, act- 
ing in his place, pardoned or commuted the sen- 
tences of forty imprisoned criminals. Among 
those thus favored by him were six men who 
were serving life sentences for murder and thir- 
teen who had been convicted of manslaughter 
and been sent to the penitentiary for terms rang- 
ing from five to twenty-one years. 


....H. V. Hobbs, who has a little shop in Vic- 
toria, B. C., for the sale of second-hand goods, 
was made a millionaire last week by a decision 
of the highest court of Canada. Several years 
ago he bought 16v acres of land in the grant of 
the Esquimault & Nanaimo Railroad Company. 
Coal deposits of great value were afterward dis- 
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covered in the tract. The company has been 
mining the coal and has sought to reserve to it- 
self the mineral rights. Thé court decides that 
Hobbs owns the coal. 


.-Mrs. Jane L. Stanford, the widow of 
Senator Stanford, on the last day of May con- 
veyed to the Leland Stanford Jr. University 
almost her entire fortune, consisting of real es- 
tate and securities which, the president of the 
university trustees says, could be sold now for 
$15,000,000 in cash. The only conditions ac- 
companying the gift were that no building cost- 
ing less than §6,000 shall be erected on the 
campus, and that the number of female students 
shall never exceed 500. 


...-lx-Governor Altgeld of Illinois, who was 
recently suffering from an’ ailment which, it was 
said, would compel his retirement from politics, 
appears to have regained his strength, for he 
was the principal speaker at the convention of 
Bimetallic Clubs in Louisville, on the 31st ult. 
In the course of his remarks he urged that it 
was the duty of the Democratic party not to 
denounce trusts, but to work for “ the govern- 
mental ownership of all monopolies which it is 
practicable for a government to control.” 


...-One of the heroes of the Windsor Hotel 
fire was Fireman William H. Clark, who res- 
cued two women at a window on the top floor 
by means of scaling ladders. At another fire a 
few days ago he insisted upon entering a build- 
ing which an explosion of gas had filled with 
fiames, because it was reported that there was 
a woman to be saved. He was drawn back once 
by a policeman, but he made a second attempt 


, and then was severely cut by the fragments of 


a plate glass window which fell upon him. He 
was taken to the hospital, where his injuries 
were found to be of a very serious character. 


....When General Ludlow, now Military 
Governor of Havana, was the engineer officer in 
charge of certain improvements in the Detroit 
district, some years ago, a contractor called 
upon him and laid upon his table with his card 
a $50 bill. The General greeted him pleas- 
antly and, after ascertaining that the man de- 
sired a contract, remarked that they could talk 
more freely over a cigar. Drawing two from 
his pocket, he handed one to the visitor and 
lighted the other with the $50 note, which he 
had twisted into a little roll and thrust against 
the live coals in the open grate. The burning 
stump of this costly lighter was then passed 
over to the contractor, who speedily brought his 
visit to a close and bore away with him a new 
estimate of the engineer’s character, 
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‘In Union 
There is Strength.” 


True strength consists in the union, the 
harmonious working together, of every 
part of the humanorganism. This strength 
can never be obtained if the blood is im- 
pure. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the standard 
prescription for purifying the blood. 

, 





™ BANNER 
Bicycle Lamp 


The Most Reliable Lamp 
- Made Using Kerosene Oil 


T cited by thousands in use durin 
past season, giving satisfaction. . “PRICE 


GUARANTEED SI 75 
6 


WIND PROOF 
Under Normal Conditions in Riding. 

Sold Everywhere. 
Circulars upon App ication. 


All Parts Removable. Easily Cleaned. 
The Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co., New York - Chicago. 








OVO Dress Shield 


is the only Shield that 
contains no rubber. 
Absolutely Impervious, 
. Absolutely Odorless. 
Every pair 
guaranteed. 

Ask your dealer for 
them, or send 25 cents 
for sample pair. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET DESCRIB- 
ING ITS QUALITIES. 


THE OMO MFG. CO., 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 








YOUR WIFE and COATES . 
+++ CLIPPERS 


A combination that cannot be 
beat. Keeps you and the boys 
neat and saves money. Clip the 
boy’s hair. Clip your beard. 

Ask your Hardware dealers for ‘* Easy 


Running Ball Bearing,’’ and have 


no other, Stam d ** Coates Easy Running.’’ Or send for 


Illustrated Cir 
COATES CLIPPER MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 





Fees. UNES awaiting claimants in New York. Legal search 
menes for unclaimed estates and legacies 
TO KEMPNER, Lawyer, World Butlding. N. Y. 





ARE HIGHEST GRADE. 


Write for Complete and Illustrated Catalogue. 


THE BRIDGEPORT GUN ITIPLEMENT CO. 


BOSTON 


RET 
BRANCHES: 408 Washington St. 


AIL NEW YORK, 313-315 Broadway and 300 West 59th St. 
IVER JONSON SPORTING Goops Co. ne 


BROOKLYN. FrREDK. LoEsER & Co., Fulton St. 
PHILADELPHIA, Geo. B. Bains & Sons, 1028 Chestnut St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 425-427 Market St, 





PRACTICABLE 
COMPACT 
PORTABLE 
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4x5 Buckeye 
We recommend the NEW AMERICAN FILMS for Hand-Camera Work. 
PHOTOGRAPHY FOR ALL, an elementary text book. 
CATALOGUE pd all kinds of cameras and all requisites 


E. & i. I. ANTHONY & CO., @ iris randtph St. chicao, 


THE BUCKEYE CAMERA 
1899 MODEL  ::: 


FOR FILMS ONLY 


FOR FILMS OR PLATES 
MAY BE LOADED IN DAYLIGHT 
FOR BOTH FILMS AND PLATES 


ckeye $6.00 | 34 x 34 Seectes Bockeye, with 


ue x <a Bn Buckeye, 1899 holde 89.00 


odel, 8.00 (4x5 Special Buckeye, bases 


10.00 one holder . ..16.00 


Price, paper, 25 cenis; postage 3 cents. 


or photography mailed on application, FREE. 


«--- ESTABLISHED 1842, 














must u 
FA, '98 MODELS $9 to $16. 
hex] ood 2 
A New °69 Models sii t. 630: 





oe ee. 

each town FREE USE of sample wheel to introduce them. Write 
at once for our Special Offer. 

Mnaw « YCLE COMPANY, 276 Ave. H, Chicago, Ill, 








Medal and Diploma, Chicago, 1893 


Is the standard by which good Shoes have been judged the past 

thirty pes. Our aim is to furnish families with a First Class 

Shoe at reasonable price. We cater for family Trade, and assure 

a = patronize us that they will find a Burt Shoe the cheap- 
e en 


THE BURT SHOE CO., 
@uten- and Heyt Street. Breoklyn. N. V- 








The MIDDLESEX 





MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Assetsabout - - - - $8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
of 1st mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart- 
ments of Connecticut, New York and Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST 
IN THESE BONDS. ; 


EDWARD E. POOR, President; STUYVESANT FISH, Vice- 
President; RIGHARD DELAFIELD, Vice-President. GEO. s. 
HICKOK, Cashier; EDW. J. BALDWIN, Ase’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
OCapital.....ccccccccccsceseccccces ty 
Surp MRE. sé ivceubdsussceresnesvesen EMT TM tL 
Extension Safety Vaults for the Convenience ei 
Depositors and Investors. 
Entrance only through the Bank. 

DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George S 
Hart, Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Edward ¢. Ho Kd 
ward E. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, Richa ala- 
field, Francis R_A pieton John Jacob Astor, George 8S. Hickok 
George Frederick Vietor Hermann (elrichs 


Per Cent 


cer SEVEN crc crtaces 


On all money we loan for you, secured by first mortgage 
on choice wheat growing farming lands in the Red River 
Valley. where crop failures are unknown and interest and 
pa pal re romrtiy paid. We have made ioans in this 
locity for fifteen years, and have never lost one dollar to 
our clients. Write for particulars. 

E. J. LANDER & CO., 








Established 1888.) 
We Own, Offer and Recommend for Investment, 


75,000 first mortgage 6% Gold, 15 year Bonds, 
interest payable March and September, at the 
State Trust Co., due1912. Price 101 and in- 

est. 
teres300DY, McLELLAN & CO., 


Members N. ¥. Stock Exchange, 57 Broadway, New York. 





Grand Forks, N. D.° 





VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and Other 
Investment Securities. 


Members of the New York and Boston Stock 


Cepestte ope pe aga interest allowed on balances subject to 
All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 

Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 
High-class Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 


delivery. 
NASSAU and. PINE STS., N. Y. 27 STATE ST.. BOSTON. 


A. R. MACFARLANE & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, ‘ 


DULUTH, mun. 


(Member American Bankers’ Ass’n.] 
DEALERS IN 


Commercial Paper, Mortgage Loans, Municipal 
Securitles, Local Stocks & Real Estate, 


Act as agents for non-resident property owners 
and. investors. 


= 
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PROPERTIES SELECTED AND 
BOUGHT ON JOINT ACCOUNT. 








CORRESPONDENTS: Nationul Bank of the Re- 
ublic. New York; Second Nat'l Bank, 
ston: First Nat’' Bank, Chicago; Bank 

of Montreal, Chicago 


INVEST YOUR 
SAVINGS. 


You would, if you knew that each month’s 
Savings can be invested as saved. 

_By our plan each dollar is put to work 
as soon as saved, and is given the earning 
power of.ten. — 

You can begin an investment with us if 
you have a few dollars laid by. $25 will do 
for a $500 investment. — 

Remember our strong point—PERFECT 
SAFETY. 

Let us give you full particulars. 

CAMPBELL INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


(CAPITAL $300,000.) 
112 LA SALLE ST., - CHICAGO, ILLS. 


DOUGLAS & JONES, 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 
ESTABLISHED 1886. 


24 Broad Street, New York City 


STOCKS AND BONDS BOUGHT AND SOLD 
FOR CASH AND CARRIED ON MARGIN. 


D0 YOU WANT MORE THAN SAVINGS BANK INTEREST ? 
To Sell Land or Mortages ? 
o » write Fidelity Investment Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
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United States Trust Company, 


45 & 47 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 
$ 12,000,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, 
and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trustee or Executcr. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five days’ 
notice, and will be entitled to interest at such rates as may be 
agreed upon. " 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, Religious 
and Benevolent Institutions and individuals will find this Com- 
pany a convenient depository for money. 

JOHN A, STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIs JamBs, lice-Pres. 

JAMES S, CLARK, Second Vice- Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Asastant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


Wm. D. SLOANE, 
Gustav H. Scuwas, 
FRANE Lyman, 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 
D. WILLIs JAMES, 
JOHN A. STEWART, 


JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 


GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
Wma. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 


EDWARD CoopER, JOHN CLAFLIN, 


W. BaYarRpD CUTTING, JOHN J. PHELPS, 
CHARLEs 8. SMITH, DANIEL Lorp, 

Wm. ROCKEFELLER, JOuN S. KENNEDY, 
ALEXANDER E. ORR. D. O. MILLs. 

WILLIAM H, Macy, JR., Lewis Cass LEDYARD 


N. ¥. SECURITY & TRUST CO. 


46 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, ~- - $2,750,000 


CHARLES S. FAIRCHILD, President. 
WM. L. STRONG, ABRAM M. HYATT, 








Ist Vice-Pres’t. 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
OSBORN W. BRIGHT, ZELAH VAN LOAN, 
Secretary. Asst. Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
Charles 8. Fairchild, John G. McCullough, 
A. Avptcion, Edward Uhi 
Wiliam L. Strong, Frederic R. Coudert, 
James J, Hill, B. Aymar Sands, 
William F. Buckley, John W. Sterling, 
Stuart G. Nelson, John A. McCall, 
udson Hoagland, H. Walter Webb, 
James Stillman, James A. Blair, 
ward N. Gibbs, Frank W. Stearns 
M.U.D. Borden, Edmund D. Randolph 


Aldace F. Walker. 


This company is authorized to act as Executor, Trustee, Admin- 
istrator,Guardian, Agent, Receiver, Registrar, and Transfer Agent. 


Receives deposits subject to sight drafts, allowing interest on 
daily balances. 


BOND DEPARTMENT. 
CAREFULLY CHOSEN SECURITIES FOR INVESTMENT 
ALWAYS ON HAND. 


Government 4 


Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds ot Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 
APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR 


FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE, O 
SECURITIES 





UOTATIONS FURNISHED 
EXCHANGE OF ABOVE 


* LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
31 NASSAU ST.(Bank of Commerce Building), N. Y. 





North American 
~ Crust Company. 


NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY. 


London, 95 Gresham Street. 
Havana, 27 Cuba Street. 
Santiago, 10 Marina Street. 


CAPITAL PAID UP, A ‘ 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, . 


TRANSACTS a general trust business, 

ALLOWS LIBERAL RATES of interest on deposits and 
trust funds. 

ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT and Travellers’ Circular 
Notes payable in dollars or in the money of any foreign country. 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE under mortgages for railway and other 
companies, and as Agent for the Registration of the stock, and 
for the transfer of the shares of incorporated companies. 

QUALIFIED AND EMPOWERED to act as executor, ad- 
ministrator, trustee, guardian, and assignee, and as receiver and 
custodian of funds under orders of Court. 

THE NORTH AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY has been 
designated, ‘‘ Fiscal Agents of the Government of the 
United States,” in Cuba, and has established offices at SAN- 
TIAGO and HAVANA, and is prepared to buy and sell draits on 
and to make payments in Cuba, and to transact a general banking 
business. 


$1,000,000 
$500,000 





OFFICERS : 


ALVAH TROWBRIDGE, President. 
SAMUEL M. JARVIS, = Vice- 
ROLAND R. CONKLIN, } Presidents. 
: Ss. L. CONKLIN, Secretary. 
JAMES DUANE LIVINGSTON, Trust Officer. © 


WHASTHRN 


MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON. 45 Milk St.. Besten. Mase. 


¢ DIVIDENDS. 


CHICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY, 
; 52 Wall Street. 
New York, June 2nd, 1999. 
A dividend of ONE AND THREE-QUARIERS P-R VENT. on 
the Preferred Stock, and TWO AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. on 
the Common Stock of this Company will be paid at this office on 
Thursday, July 6th, 1899. Transfer books will close on Thursday, 
June 8th, and reopen on Monday, June 19th, 1899. 
8. 6. HOWE, Treasurer. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY. 
‘ 80 Broad Street, New York, May 24, 1899. 
The Board of Directors has this da 











declared the regular 
fr rane A dividend of one and one-half per cent (14%) on the 
ferred Capital ~tock of this Company, for the quarter 


ending June 30th, 1899. Also, declared a quarterly dividend 
of One per cent. (1%) on the Common Capital Stock of the 
Common for the quarter ending June 30th, 1899. 

Both of the above dividends payable July ist, 1899, to 
stockholders of record of June 10th, 1899. Transfer books of 
Preferred and Common Stock to close at noon on the 10th 
day of June, 1899, and re-open on the 1st day of July, 1899. 

WARNER MILLER, Secretary 


Rubber Goods Manufacturing Company. 


The Directors have to-day declared a quarterly dividend 
of profits of 134 % on the preferred stock of this Company, © 
payable at our office as transfer agents of the Company, on 
the \5th day of June, 1899. The transfer books will be closed 
on the 7th day of June. 1899, at 2:15 P M., and will re-open 
on the 16th day of June, 1899, at 10 A M. Checks will be 
mailed to registered holders on the i5th day of June, 1899. 


BARING, MAGOUN & COMPANY, 
New York, May 31, 1899. Transfer Agents. 
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ELECTIONS. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF THE RI PUBLIC, 
Naw York, May 3ist, 1899. 
Ataregular meeting of the Board of Directors. held this dey, 
Mr. Anson R. Flower was unanimously elected a Director of th 
Bank for the ensuing ycar. C,H. STUUT, Cashier. 








PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 


Mills Building, 15 Broad St. 
NEw YorK, May 3ist, 1899. 
Ata conte mJ of the stockholders of the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company, held at the office of the Company in the City of New 
>’ ork, on Wednesday, May 3ist, 1899, the beget J named g: ntie- 
men were elected Directors of the Compeny for the ensuing year: 
COL IS P.HUNTINGTON,, ENRY HARY, 
SAMUEL THC oMas GRORGE A. MACY. 
. RUSSELL SAGE, GEORGE J GOULD, 
R. P. SCHWERIN, 
JOSEPH RET LEN, Secretary. 


INSURANCE. 








1851 
THE — 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 


HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1 MM ce encccbcnd 2,0: 
LIABILITIES. tO! dethestea steve $33 23; 43 ii 
SURPLUS... 1;9593503 16 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder 





New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


Provident Savings Life, 
E. W. SCOTT, President. 





346 Broadway, New York. 


A Life Insurance Company espccially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to ac- 
tive business men. Permanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family; zemporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative orferations. It 


specially provides for practical wants. 


Commercial Union... 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


‘ CLIMITED) 


OF LONDON 





COR. PINE AND WILLIAM STS. 
New York 


A POLICY ,,, ux 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 

It affords immed‘ate and absolute protection to the family 
and the estate. 
It supplies a fund for wife and children against the hour 
of greatest trial. 
The Washington pavs Endowments and death claims 
promptly, and loans money to its policy-holders. 
Its Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guar- 
antees, 1s unsurpassed. 
If you want a policy for which you will pay about half the 
premium on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington’s 
Interchangeable-Term policy. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 


New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 





Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass, 
ASSETS Dec. 31, 1898 - = = $28,109,073.59 
LIABILITIES - - - - = = — 25,816,738.19 

292,335.40 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

ANNUAL CasH distributions are paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance Values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 


Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office. , 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, ALFRED D. FOSTER, 
President. Vice-President. 
Ss. F. TRULL, WM. B. TURNER, 
Secretary. Asst. Sec’y. 





Why Do I Insure? 


I insure my house although there is not one 
chance in a hundred thousand that it will burn. 
I insure my life, which I know will be some time 
a total loss, in order that my family or friends 
may have suitable provision after my death, and 
may honor my memory for my prudence. THE 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO., New 
York, sends its literature for the asking. 





FIRE INSURANCE 1899 


NATIONAL, o HARTFORD, 











CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1899. 
Capital Stock, all cash............scessesesesvees $1,000,00 +4 
Re-Insurance Reserve..........-.+sssseseeseeees 1,.752,41 
Unsettled Losses and other claims.. b det q y ry L 3 
Net Surplus, .....ccecccsece vesccccccccccccscccces 1,! 29,707 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1899............0...+000e- 4,642,499 73 























JAMES NICHOLS, -President. 
a. Bigua® 8, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
B. BR. STILI.MAN, Assistant Secretary. 
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THE 


United ad States Life Insurance 0 0 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
All PO mare now issued by this Company contain the following 


se nue one year from the date of issue, the ay of 
the Company under this policy shall not be disputed. 
Pegs: 1898 the Company made material increase in in- 
e, assets and surplus, and can thus claim a substantial 
parm ia in the most important elements of safety and progress. 
All Death Claims paid WITHOUT DISCOUNT as soon as 
satisfactory proofs have been received. 
tay and successful Agents hey; to be resent this Com- 
ae may communicate with RICH E. ¢ oa eal 8d Vice- 
Mdent, at the Home Office, 261 ty aheg New York 


OFFICERS. 
eEones 5 PY ayRecee 











WAY 
STAN DEN,.. 
SETHOR C. PERRY 
P. MUNN 


JOHN 
FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS Prest. Chem. Nat. Ld 

Ne ig J. TUCKER Ide: 
H. PERKINS, JR.....Prest. ee and Traders’ Nat. Bank 

cAMES Re PLUM Leather 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1899. 


--$14,713,892 96 
13,245,410 00 
$1,468,482 96 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


THE iy 
BERKSHIRE LIFE 


Insurance Compan 
Pittsfield, - Massac 
INCORPORATED 1851 


The definite surrender values in cash, or paid-u aera’: 

Paces the MASSACHUSET rat N-FOR 
LAW, in accordance with w all N poles wa the 

BERKSHIRE are issued, the solid hell Hee attic of the c 
pany, its large surplus, its "its handsome dividends, its liberal policies 
and its promptness in a paving all legitimate claims, make the 
BERKSHIRE 8 most des le compa hag the policyholder and 
the agent. For circulars and rates ad 


GEORGE W. ENGLISH 
General Agent and Manager for New York and New Jersey 


253 Broadway, cor. Murray St., NEW YORK. 


WE 
PAY 
POST- 
AGE. 





ASSETS... 
LI ABILITIES... 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) 








usetts 








All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
‘* How and Why,’’ issued by the 
PENN Mutuvat LIFE, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Phila. oz™7s 











Your property represents money, 
and your mercantile credit is based 
on what you own. In ten minutes 
fire will wipe out the savings of years. 
Then you look to your fire insurance. 

’ Had you not better make sure 
NOW that you have a strong com- 
pany? 

One hundred companies failed as 
a result of the Chicago and Boston 
conflagrations, but the CONTINENTAL 
paid its losses in full. 

Over forty millions of dollars paid 
for losses since organization. 


Any Insurance broker. Agents everywhere, 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 


46 Cedar Street, New York. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ills, 
‘¢Insure in an American Company.’’ 
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J. M. ALLEN, President, 


WM. B. FRANKLIN, - - Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, - . Second Vice-President 
. B. PIERCE, o - - - - - Secretary 
. B. BRAINERD, . - - Treasurer 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, - . - Asst. Secretary 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Eighty-Ninth 
Annual Statement, 
$500,000 


Cash cap'tel. ecevecceescese se 
Reserve for re-insurance and ail other claims 
Surplus over all Liabilities 





THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
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Is 5i. 
Enough 


interest on an absolutely safe invest- 
ment? Would you be interested in 
making an investment that would give 
your wife, in the event of your death, 
an absolutely sure and guaranteed in- 
come of 5% for twenty years? If so, 
you would be interested in one of 
the new contracts of assurance, issued 
by the Equitable Society, which at 
maturity is paid in interest-bearing 
securities called Gold Debentures. 

These Debentures bear interest at the 
rate of 5¢ per annum for twenty years, 
at the end of which time they mature 
and are paid in gold. Having these 
advantages and being guaranteed by 
one of the strongest financial institu- 
tions in the world, these Debentures 
may be expected to command a pre- 
mium above their face value in any 
market if offered for sale. 

If you would like to have a fuller 
description of this contract issued at, 
your age, including an explanation 
of the dividends, options and guar- 
antees covered by it, kindly fill up 
and return the coupon below : 


COUPON. 
The Equitable Society, 


120 Broadway, New York. 
Send booklet describing 20-Year 5-per- 
cent. GOLD DEBENTURES with as- 


surance guarantees at age 











|, See eee 





Address 














. .. OFFICE OF THE . 


ATLANTIC. 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEw YORK, January 24, 1899. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following ratte of its affairs on 
the dist of December, 1898 : 


Preginis on Marine Risks from 1st Jan- 
ary, 1898, to 3lst December. 1898 . $3,056,555 08 
Preniuans on Policies not annen - 1st 


January, 1898 .... - « 1,238,340 83 
Total Marine Premiums .... - . . $4,204,895 91 
Erenieus marked off non 1st Jannah, 

1898, to 3ist December, 1898 . . « $3,53275340 67 
Losses paid during the same 

od (less salvages, etc.) $1,507,565 36 


Returns of Premiums 
and expenses $659,421 05 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and Cit - New York Stock: 


City Banks and other Stocks - « + $7,437,039 00 
Loans secures by Stocks and otherwise . 1 »167,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

estimatedat .........22- 99,931 65 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable | . ms 161 43 


Cash in the hands of European Bankers to 

cask erel y losses under policies payable 7” 
reign countries ......-. " 229.793 36 
TPG oe a eae oe ee 184,907 78 


Amount .. . . $10,874,923 22 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to ¢he holders thereof, or their legal 
nts eg i on and after Tuesday, the seventh of Feb- 
ruary nex 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of. 1893 will be 
———e and paid to the holders thereof. or their legal 

epresentatives, on and after Tuesday, the seventh of 
tng * next, from which date all interest thereon will 
he certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 

aan, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Fort per cent. is declared on the net 
earned ig of the company for the am ending 3ist 
December, 1898, for which certificates will be issued on 
and after Tuesday, the sevond of May next. 


> By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPIIAN, Secretary. 


























TRUSTEES. 

GUSTAV AMSINCK, JOHN D. HEWLETT 
JOSEPH AGOSTINI CH D. LEVERICH, 
VERNON H. BROWN. LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
WALDRON P, BROWN W. H. H. MOORE 
WILLIAM B. BOULTON, CHARLES H. MARSHALL 
FRANCIS M. BACON, GEORGE H. MACY, 
GEORGE COPPELL, LEVI ORTON 
JOSEPH H, CHAPMAN, FREDERIO & PARSONS, 
JAMES G. DEFOREST, GEORGE W. QUINTARD 
WILLIAM E, DODGE, JOHN L. RIK 
EVERETT FRAZAR, A. A. RAVEN 

DWARD FLOYD-JONES, N. DENTON SMIT 
HORACE AW ENC) TURNURE 
ARSON WHA GUSTAV. H. SCHWAB 
CLIFFORD A. HAND, WILLIAM CG. STURGES, 
HENRY EK. HAWLEY, WILLIAM H. WEBB. 





A.A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 


CORNELIUS ELDERT, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JUHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


BINDERS to hold thirteen copies of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT can be furnished by us 
at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
190 Fulton Street, New York. 
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Provident Savings Lite Assurance Society 


OF NEW YORK.. 


EDWARD W. SCOTT, - ~- President. 





PROOF OF CONSTANT GROWTH. 
NO DECREASES, : ALL INCREASES. 


Figures From Official Records of the Insurance Department. 


Year ending Paid to : Assurance 

Dec. 31st, Income, Policy-holders, Assets, in force. 

1878 $ 45.324.52 $ 16,942.69 $ 118 664 36 $ 2,055.935 00 - 

1883 84,204.51 38,140.68 149,797 68 7 020 346 00 

1888 I 163 625.21 782 641.91 552,978.64 51 012 286,00 

1893 2.133.147 18 1,328 783.25 1,423 140.91 83 101 434.00 

1898 2 737,906-24 1,432 012.37 2,850 211 38 92 592,137.00 
Paid Policy-holders to jan’y 1st, 1899 - - $15,246,645.41 
Death Losses Due and Unpaid - -- - ‘None. 


Ratio of Assets to Liabilities, (32'/, per cent. 





ISSUES ALL FORMS OF POLICIES ADAPTED TO THE 
PRACTICAL NEEDS OF ASSURERS. 





FOR PARTICULARS 
SEE ANY AGENT OF THE SOCIETY, or 
APPLY AT THE HOME OFFICE, 


346 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK. 


The Independent 





Insurance Company 
NEW YORK : 
HENRY B. STOKES, President 


< - <p 


THE NEW POLICY GUARANTEES 


EXTENDED INSURANCE 


PAID-UP VALUES 
AND 















LOANS AT 5% 





AGENTS WANTED IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY 






















GEORGE E. IDE, President. 
Abstract from 39th Annual Statement. 


Total Amount of Premiums received since organiza- 


tion, May 1, 1 - $30,997,839.31 
Total Amount Paid to Policy- holders since organjza- 

tio - $20,954,195.27 
Admitted Assets held as security for Policy- holders, 

January 1, » #899, ° $10,559,150.87 
Total Amount pai Policy- holders, and the amount 

now held as security for the epee of their 


contracts, + $31,513,346 14 
Total Dividends paid ‘Policy- holders since organifa- 
tion, . $4,849,536.51 


Surplus on basis ot ‘Admitted ” Assets V aluation, 4% 


Standard, January 1, 1 $1,152,968.02 
Value of Dividend Endowment Accumulations, 
January 1, 1899, $527,066.00 


INSURANCE IN FORCE: 
Jan. 1, 1890, 24,275 Policies, $45,574,381. 





PROVIDENT 


Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, - = $87,895,017.01 
Insuranee in Foree, - 122,785,650.00 


In everything which makes 
Life Insurance secure, excellent 
and moderate in Cost this com- 
pany is unsurpassed. : 


THE INDEPENDANT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Newspaper. Entered ot Gn ew York Post Office as 





Terms of Seertetns payable in 3 2. 00 a en ania or at that 
rate for any part of a year. Single Co 
Fh al = ies over six months old twent ves cents. Postage 
3 7 a “ zn Country in the Postal Union 81.36 a year evrtra 
et At for the change of an address should be received one week 
pa ty J Oceiten: ie to take effect; the old as well as the new address 
mui 
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WHEATLET 


is the prince of good foods— 


It is Made for Health 
NOT FOR LOOKS. 


It is the food that thoughtful minds have 
been waitingfor. It is allfood—compris- 
ing the gluten and 
phosphates of whole 
wheat discarding all 
.woody and fibrous 
bran. You can depend 
upon its cleanliness. 3 

Our booklet, mailed fam 
free on request, ex- 


+DAINTY 


SAND 
WICHES. 


For picnics, luncheons and parties can be 
made of Protose, the vegetable meat con- 
taining 25 per cent more food value and 10 
per cent more fat-making properties than 
beef. A score of delicious dishes‘can be 
made with Protose. Cook book free, 


CAN 
FREE. 


; Send us the name of a grocer who does 
not sell Sanitas Nut Foods, and six cents 
to pay postage, and we will send a can free. 


Sanitas Nut food Co., 
79 Glashington St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


lains and illustrates |Jpesmw 4 
the remarkable food Sti 
properties of Entire SS 
Wheat properly milled. Send for it. 

If your grocer does not keep Wheatlet @ 
have him order some for you, or send us @ 
his name and your order—we will see that 
you are supplied. Avoid substitutes. 

The genuine is soldin 2 lb. packages ¢ 
and is made only by the 


Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N.Y @ 
Cethbbeessesedeneses 


}, 
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> BAILEY 
A a : 
Pneumatic Carriages. 


The exquisite production of specialists. Incompar- 
able in ease and light draft. 
Wheels ten times stronger 
than wooden wheels. Tires 
twice’ as durable as, solid 
rubber. 


2D tD CD CD C9 CD C19 79 2D C9 2D Cl) 
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O'N EILL’S 





Rough oa Ready 
Sailor Hats. 


The correct block and 
the finest quality made. 


T2C. os 


Orders by mail will receive prompt attention, 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., N. Y. 








Cooking 
Utensils 





Because to each article is attached a 
chemist’s certificate, guaranteeing that it is 
Sree from arsenic, antimony, lead, or any 
other poisonous ingredient. 


LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO., 
New York, Chicago, Boston. 


Sold by all reputable dealers everywhere. 
Write for free Booklet. 





as their name implies, gr, 
give the form the ele gg 

gance and com- = 
fort of a glove. 















A Corset in which 
the figure isgrace- 
ful and stylish and 
over which the 
dress fits perfectly 


~ & 


No other Corsets 
fit like them, for , 
no others ares 
made like them. 




















Beautiful in their lines. “Exquisite in 
finish, Substantial in wear, Tue IDEAL 
OF THE AMERICAN WoMAN. 


* 
: 
For Sale by All Prominent Dealers. : 


ARAN 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO., 
345°347 Broadway, New York. 














SAT PARIS I} 


FAUINA: IAROCHE. 


or 1680 pts cage PRIZE 


World asthe Best Tonic for Convalescents 
from Yellow Fever, Typhoid Fever 
and All Malarial Troubles; tt in- | 
} Creases the Appetite, strengthens the 
Nerves and builds up the entire System. | 
Paris: 22 Rue Dreuot 
N. Y.: E. Foueera & Co., 26-30 N.William St, | 


om by the Medical Profession of the ) 















































PR CHILDREN oe ADULTS 


w MAY ENJOY FOR LIFE 

PERFECT SIGHT 

Lal WITHOUT GLASSES 
AFTER 30 D- AYS 
PROOFS MAILED FR 


4, IDEAL COMPANY ‘ 








